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ABSTRACT 

Statistical analysis of the process of labor market 
reentry through a Temporary Help Service (THS) can provide a better 
understanding of the dynamics of female labor market accommodation 
and an insight into the role played by a THS as a labor market 
institution, especially as it facilitates the successful reentrance 
of women into the work force. It was found that THS met the 
employment needs of women, particularly those with children, and 
enabled those who might otherwise not have found acceptable jobs to 
contribute to their household income. Of greater significance, 
however, were the contacts made with potential employers originally 
referred by THS. These contacts had a positive influence on long run 
adjustments to the world of work. In effect, THS is a clearinghouse 
where women can fulfill their immediate employment needs. Findings 
suggested that agencies presently disseminating labor market 
information, such as the Employment Service, schools, and manpower 
training programs, should be alerted to the range of opportunities 
provid*^?d by THS, particularly for reentry level women. In addition, 
employers should be made aware that the THS industry can provide 
-rompetently qualified employees to meet temporary needs. 
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Td. »• .Study of vromen returning to work by way ot a iemporary neip Servlcje 
(THS> between 1967 and 1973. To ascertain the women's interaction with 
this private labor ir.arket institution, we studied their work experi(mces 
before, durin;^; and after their affiliation with THS , and identified the 
factors which explained their work patterns during each of these periods. 
The data were analyzed by mean^s of a multi-regression technique within a 
longitudinal frame of reference. We v;ere particularly interested in such 
things as why tie women returned to work, why they selected a THS, and 
their evaluations of the latter. 

We found triat THS served the needs of most women who selected it 
when they returned to work. This was especially the case for women with 
children. This study is useful to public and private groups and insti- 
tutions interested in helping women readjust to the world of work. 
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FOREWORD 



The substantial increase in the number of women par- 
ticipating In the labor force has p::ompted the research 
community to focus on the successes and problems women 
encounter in adjusting to the world of work. Many women 
tend to exit and jieenter the labor force on the basis of 
changing family responsibilities. Since the problems 
associated wirh reentry are different from those confronting 
women when they first entered the work force, an understand- 
ing of the labor market institutions which facilitate this 
reentry can assist policymakers. This study looks at t\\^ 
role played by the Temporary Help Service (THS) in facili- 
tating the reentry of women into the world of work. 

A large body of ret^et^rch has analyzed whether govern- 
ment sponsored programs and institutions have contributed 
to the efficient utilization of the nation's labor force. 
Private-sector labor market institutions such as employment 
and career planning agencies have been reluctant to provide 
information to outside researchers. The THS firm cooperating 
in this study preferred to remain anonymous, yet its par- 
ticipation enables us better to understand how private labor 
market agents match workers and jobs. The company under 
study did not request, nor was it granted the opportunity 
to review this report before publication. I am grateful to 
all those members of the iHS firm who made this study 
possible . 

Four colleagues offered incisive comments and helpful 
criticism throughout the unfolding of this study: Paul 
Andrisani, Bernard Donahue, Stuart Garfinkel, and Bernard 
Siskin. Despite other obligations, they graciously consented 
to give of their time. 

Deborah Lurie , on the staff of the Scientific and 
Academic Systems Department of the Temple University Computer 
Center, vas not an original member of the research team. 
Her help, however, was unmeasurable . She provided computer- 
related technical assistance with an ease which belied her 

li 



ability. Although at tines she had good reason to say "that's 
enough," she remained committed until the fi.:al draft of 
this report was completed. 

Mary McCutcbeon typed this report- The final product 
is indicative of her ability, but her patient manner and 
dedication to excellence are non-tangibles which only a 
project director can truly appreciate. Evonne Kruger, 
Adm.lnistrative Assistant, was responsibu^ for monitoring 
grant expenditures, shared ir. coding and data preparation 
decisions, and served as liaison between the staff and inter- 
viewers in the field. Nancy Sendzick typed the many pre- 
liminary draft.^ of this report, but her responsibilities 
encompassed much more. The unanticipated and unwanted 
problems were usually left on her desk. Lavern Butzbach 
supervised and coordinated the work of the interviewers. 
She and her extremely competent team are commended for their 
perseverance in tracing respondents. The coding staff 
consisted of Mary Catanzaro, Robert Conway, Eugene DiSalvator, 
Mary Sciole and Damiennc Sena. To all the aforementioned 
I can but express my debt of gratitude. 

Karen Greene represented th3 Employment and Training 
Administration in the Implementation of this grant. She 
was always understanding and I appreciate her advice and 
counsel . 

The joint efforts of mrny persons made this study pos- 
sible. But Donald Burke, our coauthor, shared equally in 
the work attendant on the completion of this project. His 
participation in this study necessitated his making many 
family, professional and personal sacrifices. The moral 
support provided and contributions made were so extensive 
tha': it is impossible to enumerate them fully. For all 
that he brought to this endeavor, I am indeed grateful. 



Richard D. Leone 
Project Director 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



In marked contrast to the role assumed by her grand- 
mother, today's woman is more likely to seek gainful 
employment outside the home. Approximately 45 percent of 
working age women are presently employed or seeking work, 
while in 1920 only 23 percent were in the labor force. 
The women's liberation movement, a declining birth rate, 
labor-saving devices in the home, and the lowering of 
discriminatory employment barriers, are but a few of the 
changes contributing to this increase in female labor force 
activity. Within this context of change, however, the labor 
force participation of women continues largely to follow 
a life-work cycle of entrance, exit and reentrance. Women 
usually enter the labor force in their late teens or early 
twenties, tend to withdraw until their late twenties and 
then reenter in their early thirties. Approximating an 
economic law yet to be repealed, this suggests that a 
woman will travel the path of entrance, exit and reentrance 
as family responsibilities change. 

The successful accommodation of women to the work 
force after an absence is sometimes inhibited by such 
special labor market problems as limited labor market 
information, skill obsolescence, and work demands which 
conflict with responsibilities at home. Because of her 
absence from the work force a reentrant may have to adjust, 
moreover, to "problems not encountered when she entered 
initially. Consequently, many women move back into the 
labor force gradually, and facilitate their adjustment by 
working part time (i.e., less than 35 hours per week). 



^B.N. Seer, Reentry of Women to the Labour Market After 
an Interruption in Employment (Paris: Organisation for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, I97I), p. 18; Linda 
Bell, Women Returning to the Labour Force: A First Report 
(Toronto, Canada: Ontario Department of Labor, Wcsnen's 
Bureau, 1969>, p. 6. 
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Part-time employment helps rec.mcile family and occupational 
roles and allows the reentrant to gain knowledge of the labor 
market while she releams old skills or acquires new ones. 2 

One labor market institution within the private sector 
which is relied upon, especially by female labor force partici- 
pants, is a Temporary Help Service (THS).^ This service 
provides employers (THS customers) with temporary personnel 
(THS employees) on the basis of the former's day-by-day needs 
and the latter 's desire to work. The primary purpose of this 
research is to study women returning to work and their inter- 
action with a THS. 

Over 300,000 women a year return to work through the 
THS industry: a labor market institution facilitating working 
part time. Although THS employees may work for one THS 
customer full time and for a long duration, THSs permit women 
to be more selective as to where, when and how many days they 
work any given week. A THS principally functions as a clearing 



^Jean Hallaire, Part-Time Employment: Its Extent and 
Its Problems (Paris: Organisation for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, 1968), p. 89. 

^Mack Arthur Moore, "The Role of Temporary Help Services 
in the Clerical Market," (unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
University of Wisconsin, 1963); Robert Stewart Smith, Analysis 
of Lab, r Market Adjustments in the Clerical Help Market : 
1953-1960 (Springfield, Virginia: Naticmal Technical Informa- 
tion Service, 1971); Martin J. Gannon and Uri Brainin, 
"Employee Tenure in the Temporary Help Industry," Industrial 
Relations (May I97I) , pp. 168-175; Paul A. Joray, "The Tempor- 
ary Industrial Labor Service Market in the Chicago and 
St. Louis Metropolitan Areas) (unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion. University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 1972); 
Martin J. Gannon, "A Profile of the Temporary Help Industry and 
Its Workers," Monthly Labor Review , No. 5 (May 1974), pp. 44- 
49; Paul A. Joray and Charles Hulln, "The Temporary Help 
Industry: Customers, Workers and Firms" (xmpublished report 
prepared for the National Association of Temporary Services, 
August 1974). 



house, matching the abilities of applicants--predominantly 
female--with the day-to-day needs of its customers. Serving 
also as a "search specialist" it reduces the costs of search 
which would otherwise accrue to THS employees and customers 
alike were they to seek out one another directly. 

Because a THS enables its employees to work part 
time and allows its employees greater choice as to the schedul 
ing of work and for whom they work, women returning to work 
may be encouraged to select a THS, Moreover, a THS may 
reduce the economic and psychological costs associated with 
a lengthy job search, provide exposure to a variety of 
employers and job functions, and allow reentrants to test 
their skills and abilities in real job situations- Should 
a more permanent employment position eventually be desired, 
it is likely that such labor market information would 
facilitate a successful transition from temporary to full- 
time work. Moreover, the acquisition of useful labor market 
information through THS may also allow reentrants to assess 
more thoroughly the impact of work on their family /household 
obligations . 

Besides providing reentrants with useful labor market 
information, a THS may also enable a woman to develop 
marketable skills which may have become deficient or obso- 
lete due to absence fro:^. the work force. Furthermore, the 
THS may provide a degree of flexibility in work arrangements 
seldom found if the women were to interact directly in the 
labor market cr through other labor market institutions, 
such as public or private employment services. Since its 
jobs are temporary, a THS allows reentrants to accept or 
reject jobs on a day-to-day basis, thus enabling women to 
adjust to the world of work at their own pace, and more 
readily reconcile conflicting demands which may exist between 
responsibilities at home and at work. 

An analysis of the process of labor market reentry 
through the portals of the THS can provide a better under- 
standing of the dynamics of female labor market accommodation 
and an insight into the role played by a THS as a labor 
market institution, especially as it facilitates the success- 
ful reentrance of women into the work force. 



OBJECTIVES OF STUDY 



Although there is considerable reason to suspect that 
the THS plays a significant role in the reentry process, 
there is in fact very limited empirical evidence assessing 
this role, particularly from the perspective of those women 
who select a THS when they return to the laboT force. Such 
an insight should be of value to policymakers in designing 
strategies whereby social and economic institutions may 
better serve the needs of working women. In addition to 
their importance from the standpoint of individual welfare, 
policies designed to improve labor market institutions are 
no less important from the vantage point of employers and 
the larger society, as well as upon the individuals whose 
productive capacities are underutilized. Finally, such 
insights as are developed may also be useful to the Temporary 
Help Service in assisting it to serve more thoroughly the 
needs of women reentering the work force througji its doors. 

The principal purpose of this study is to examine the 
role of the Temporary Help Service as a labor market insti- 
tution, particularly as it facilitates the reentry of women 
into the work force. In this study there are six specific 
objectives, each of which entails an empirical analysis of 
research questions addressing themselves to the role of the 
THS in facilitating the labor market reentry of women. 
These research questions are: 

I. For those women reentering the work force through 
THS: What were their work histories in the five- 
ye^r period prior to applying at THS? Further- 
more, what factors explain their differences in 
labor market experience prior to application at 
THS? 

II. Among women reentering the work force through 

THS: What factors influenced their decision to 
return to work? Were these women more inter- 
ested in "earning money," "gaining experience," 
"breaking household monotony," and/or 'We ting 
people?" What was the relative importance of 
these reasons for women when they returned to 
work? Moreover, what factors differentiate 
women returning to work for different reasons? 
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III. Among women reentering the work force through 
THS: Why did women select a THS when they 
decided to return to work? Furthermore, what 
factors differentiate women selecting a THS 
for one particular reason from those returning 
via THl? for another reason? 

IV • After reentering the work force through THS: 

What types of work-related experiences transpired 
during their affiliation with THS? Also, what 
variables explain why some reentrants had dif- 
ferent labor market experiences at THS than others? 

V- After reentering the work force through TriS: 
What were the personal evaluations of the THS 
experience'^ Also, what factors differentiate 
those women with favorable evaluations of the 
THS experience from those with unfavorable 
eva luations? 

VI • In terms of subsequent labor force participation: 
Did the women work after leaving THS? Further- 
more, what factors explain why some women spent 
more months in the labor force than others leaving 
THS? Other things being equal, how did the THS 
experience influence labor force participation 
in the post-THS period? Also, are the factors 
which influence post-THS experience the same as 
those which influenced work experience prior to 
applying at THS and while affiliated with THS? 

In addition to addressing each of these research ques- 
tions, the study also presents profiles describing both the 
customers who use THS employees and the women constituting 
a THS's labor supply. The latter profile also pennits us to 
compare women who rely on a THS to other female labor force 
participants. In both instances, however, oui intent is to 
provide a perspective of both the supply and the demand sides 
of the THS industry, and to provide further background infor- 
mation on those women who choose a THS as a vehicle to reenter 
the labor force. It is hoped that these descriptive data 
will be useful as a frame of reference for interpreting the 
empirical results generated in answering the six research 
questions • 



SOURCE OF DATA 



The application forms of 4,129 women were selected at 
random from the files of persons who applied for THS employ- 
ment between 1967 and 1973 at five different offices of a 
large temporary help service company located in the Phila- 
delphia Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) . 
These offices were located in either central business 
districts or suburban residential areas. We were assured by 
company representatives that they were not substantially 
different from THS offices throughout the country. Each 
application form detailed the woman's work experience prior 
to application and the file contained her work experience 
while she was affiliated with the THS, thus providing both 
biographic and demographic inforaation. Some of this 
information was coded tor each of the 4,129 women. ^ 

On the basis of information available from the appli- 
cation forms, reentrants were identified as those women who 
at the time of application: (1) had some prior work 



=^In cases where the file of a mal^ THS applicant was 
selected at random, it was deleted and the next female 
file was selected. 

^Fifteen items from the form were coded for each woman 
date of application, age at application, gap in months 
between last job worked and application at THS, date of last 
job at rriS, marital status, number of children, ages of 
children, child care information, days available for work, 
time during day available for work, education, location of 
high school attended, availability of a car, and whether the 
woman suj^sequent ly worked for a THS. Lastly, the appli- 
cant's work status prior to application was coded on the 
basis of whether the woman: (1) had left school within the 
last year and had not worked during that period; (2) was 
still a student; (3) was presently working, or had last 
worked either full or part time at a job other than at a 
temporary help service; (4) was presently on strike and 
therefore not technically unemployed; or (5) was seeking 
temporary work in addition to a presently held permanent job 
Unfortunately, the application forms did not report the 
women's race. 
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experience, but none during the six months prior to date of 
application;^ (2) were 22 to 55 years of age; (3) did not 
have a THS firm as their last emplc-'er;' (4) were not on 
strike; (5) were not coming directly from school; and (6) 
accepted at least one THS assignment. ^ 

Of the 917 women who met these criteria, 492 were ^ater 
interviewed in the field between March and June of 1974. 
The personal interviews were conducted by a professional 
interview company; however, the development of the question- 
naire, ^0 training of the interviewers, correspondence with 



^Unfortunately, it was not possible to incorporate a 
dimension of job search into the criteria for determining 
whether a woman was a reentrant. Consequently, the concept 
of reentry used in this study is not the same as that used 
by the Department of Labor (DOL) to analyze Current Popula- 
tion Survey data. The DOL's definition stipulates that people 
are identified as entrants if they never worked full tine 
for two weeks or longer prior to the period used to determine 
labor market activity. Reentrants are those people "who 
previously worked at a full-tin^ job lasting two weeks or 
longer but who later dropped out of the labor force for a 
period of time before locking again for work." Curtis L. 
Gilroy, "Job Losers, Leavers, and Entrants: Traits and 
Trends," Monthly Labor Review (August 1973), p. 15. 

'We excluded this group because we felt they might con- 
fuse another THS experience with the specific TriS relation- 
ship of interest in this study. 

^There was no significant difference at a .01 level 
between those women who applied and did not work as compared 
to those who actually worked; the conrparison was on the basis 
of age, marital status, nvmber of children, education, and 
duration of time between the women's last job and their 
application. 

^For more details and information about non-response 
bias, see Appendix A. 



^^See Appendix 3 for a copy of the questionnaire. 



potential respondents, and coding of the questionnaires were 
the research staff's responsibilities. 

The questionnaire was designed to obtain information 
beyond what was available from the application form about 
the women's wcrk histories prior to applying at THS . 
Respondents were asked to evaluate their THS experience and 
to provide information about their post-THS experience. 
Also, supplementary data were taken from the application 
forms for the 492 women interviewed in the field. Thus, 
the study involves the analysis of data obtained from per- 
sonal interviews, as well as from application forms. These 
data allow us both to perform an extensive analysis of 
reentrants based on the sample of 492 women interviewed in 
the field, and also to provide a profile of THS employees 
in general on the basis of information obtained from *:he 
application forms of the random sample of 4,129 women. 

In addition, a profile of THS customers was developed 
from the random sample of 4,129 application forms of all 
women who worked in 1972 or 1973 by coding the name of each 
customer and the dates it employed a THS employee. State 
and Philadelphia SMSA industrial directories were used to 
determine the customers' appropriate Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) code. 



AN.ALYSIS OF THE DATA: A LONGITUDINAL APPROACH 

In the six research questions described are a number 
of issues relating to the labor market experience of women 
who reenter the work force by way of the Temporary Help 
Service, Tor purposes of this study these issues can be 
categorized chronologically according to one of three time 
periods : 



^^Jobs held by the respondents were coded on the basis 
of job classification, number of days worked, and beginning 
and ending dates: if the woman had less thaa 10 jobs, all 
were coded; if she held more than 10 jobs while affiliated 
with THS, a random sample of 10 were selected. Moreover, 
since the women were administered skill tests when they 
applied at THS, the test results recorded on the application 
forms were coded for the 492 respondents. 
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1. The Pre-THS Period - the five years immediately 
preceding application to the THS • 

2. The During Period - the period when the reentrant 
was affiliated with the THS. 

3. The Post-THS Period - the period after the 
reentrant terminated her affiliation with the 
THS. 

In the five-year period prior to applying at THS (the 
pre-THS period), we are concerned mainly with three specific 
issues. First, we are interested in the relative importance 
of several factors in explaining the work experience of 
women prior to their reentry into the labor market and their 
application to the Temporary Help Service (Research Ques- 
tion I). Second, we are also concerned with the factors 
which influence their decision to return to work (Research 
Question II), and third, we are interested in the factors 
which \nfluence their decision to return to work via the 
Temporary Help Service (Research Question III). We also 
probed whether their decision to return to work is related 
to the choice of THS as the vehicle for reentry. 

In the period Lhey are affiliated with THS (the during 
period), we are principally concerned with the work experi- 
ence of reentrants and with their personal evaluations of 
the THS experience (Research Questions IV and V). Several 
dimensions of labor market experience which occurred while 
the women were affiliated with THS are examined in an 
effort to ascertain some of the factors which influence the 
labor force participation of reentrant women during their 
stay with the THS. Additionally, we also attempt to 
distinguish between those women most satisfied with the THS 
experience and those who found the experience less satis- 
factory (Research Questions IV and V). 

Finally, in the period after leaving THS (the post- 
TriS period) we are concerned with the labor market experience 
of these women in terms of total months worked, and with the 
degree to which the THS experience influenced their work 
activity subsequent to their tenure at THS (Research 
Question VI) . 
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For analytic purposes, each research question can be 
specified in terms of an additive model in which the experi- 
ence or decision to be analyzed is treated as the dependent 
variable, and the factors influencing the experience or 
decision are treated as independent (explanatory) variables. 
An additive model assumes that the average score of the 
dependent variable lor a set of individuals can be explained 
by adding the effects of several independent variables. 
In the case of the first research question, for example, 
the percent of tipe a woman worked in the pre-THS period (the 
operational measure of pre-THS work history) is the dependent 
variable which can be viewed as a function of a woman's 
age, marital status, the number and age of her children, 
curriculum-training, education, her ability measured by 
test scores, and the year she applied. Figure 1 illustrates 
the translation of each research question into a set of 
analytic models, each consisting of a dependent variable 
and a set of explanatory variables. Careful inspection of 
Figure 1 will clarify the relationship between the three 
time periods encompassed by the study, the research questions, 
and the specific m.odels used to answer these questions. 

The chronological ordering also displayed in Figure 1 
highlights this study's longitudinal nature • Since events 
which took place in the pre-THS period may influence a 
woman's work experience while at THS and after she leaves, 
it is neces5;ary to include pre-THS related experiences in 
the model to explain subsequent work-related phenomena. 
Hence, what is considered a dependent variable^^ in one time 
period is treated as an independent or an explanatory vari- 
able in subsequent periods. Figure 1 shows the gradual 
buildup of the models, as once-dependent variables are 
added as explanatory variables. For example, the percent 
time worked in the five years prior to applying is treated 
initially as a dependent variable, but because this can be 
viewed as a proxy measure of on-the-job training and thus 
indicative of different degrees of one's investment in human 
capital, it is used as an explanatory variable in the two 



^^See Appendix C for a description of the source and 
measurement of all variables and a rationale for their 
inclusion in the models. 

*^*^See Appencix 
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subsequent time periods. 



The statistical technique used to examine the relation- 
ship between the explanatory variables and each dependent 
variable is Multiple Classification Analysis (MCA).,^^ a 
version of multiple regression analysis with dummy vari- 
ables The principal advantage of this approach is that 
it takes full account of the intercorrelations among the 
explanatory variables, while not requiring the typical 
assumption of linear relationships between explanatory and 
dependent variables. In addition, MCA always treats the 
explanatory variables as sets of classes or categories. 
Thus, it is of little concern whether an explanatory vari- 
able represents a nominal, ordinal, or in::erval scale, or 
whether relationships between explanatory and dependent 
variables are linear or nonlinear. MCA only requires that 
the explanatory variables be grouped into exhaustive and 
mutually exclusive categories and that the dependent variable 



^-^For a complete description of multiple classifica- 
tion analysis, see Frank M. Andrews, James A. Morgan, 
John A. Sonquist, and Laura Klein, Multiple Classification 
Analvsis--A Report on a Computer Program for Multiple 
Regression Using Categorical Indicators , II (Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: Institute for Social Research, University of 
Michigan, 1973). 

^^Multiple regression analysis with dummy variables is 
a technique which allows use of the usual multiple regression 
technique when explanatory variables are nominal scale 
classifications • Each classification becomes a "dummy" 
variable which is coded as one or zero, A one indicates a 
person belongs to the classification; a zero indicates she 
does not. Thus, a variable such as marital status (married, 
single or once married--widowed, separated or divorced) 
would be recoded ir^.o a set of three dummy variables. 
Inclusion of the whole set of dummy variables in the regres- 
sion equation would make it unsolvable. Hence, one of the 
dummy variables must be omitted fror* each set. Regression 
coefficients thus obtained represent the deviation of each 
classification from the classification omitted- 



FIGIIRK 1. MODKLSTO BE ANALYZED USING MIU^TIPLE 
CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS 
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be either in continuous or dichotomous form. 



In addition, MCA has the following improvements over 
multiple regression analysis with dummy variables: 

1. Ease of in,/it and use - Since MCA expects the 

explanatory variables to be in nominal or ordinal 
scale, no manipulation of the data is required 
by the researcher- Standard regression programs 
require that the data be recoded into dummy 
variables . 

1. Ease of interpre tabi lity - The regression coef- 
ficients generated by MCA are expressed in terms 
of deviations to the grand mean, rather than 
deviations from the single dummy variable 
excluded from the set. This leads to ease of 
interpretation and presentation since all classes 
of a variable can be reported and compared to 
the grand mean. We are also able to better 
assess the significance of the entire variable 
as opposed to its individx^al sub-classifications . 



^-^It should be noted that in mosc cases, the dependent 
variables in this study are measured in dichotomous form 
(as in "the percentage of reentrants highly satisfied with 
THS). Whether the use of dichotomous dependent variables 
violates the econometric assumption of homoscedasticity 
in the error term, the violation ol this assumption does 
not result in biased ordinary least squares estimates 
(such as those obtained through MCA), Also, where the 
depende:it variable is not highly skewed, violation of this 
assumption does not generally change the substantive con- 
clusions obtained through such ordinary least squares 
regression techniques as >iCA, and regular regression tech- 
niques may be safely used rather than more costly miniraum 
likelihood approaches such as probit-lcgit analysis. Thxas, 
where dichotomous dependent variables are used in this 
study, they have been categorized in such a way as to avoid 
skewness . 



3. Facilitation of the illustration of empirical 

results - A complete analysis of the model requires 
not only the investigation of the relationship 
between the dependent variables and the set of 
explanatory variables considered simultaneously, 
but also the investigation of the relationship 
of the dependent variable to each explanatory 
variable both neglecting (gross effect) and 
controlling for (net effect) all other variables 
in the model. The gross and net effects can be 
assessed by examining the unadjusted and adjusted 
means calculated by MCA, respectively. The 
unadjusted means describe the relationship between 
the dependent and each independent variable, 
neglecting all other variables in the model. 
Thus, the unadjusted means of the dependent vari- 
ables for each classification of age would allow 
us to compare the average value of women aged 
22-29 to those aged 30-^^, etc. Th.- adjusted 
means allow us to examine the relatiorr^hip beJ'veen 
the dependent variable and each explanatory vari- 
able after controlling for all other variables id 
the model. Thus, the adjusted means of the 
dependent variables for each classification of 
age would allow us to see if the same trend 
holds, once we control for a woman's marital status, 
children, education, etc. These differences 
between unadjusted and adjusted means are an 
indication of the amount of intercorrelations the 
analysis adjusted for. The presentation of both 
of these values in one table facilitates the 
illustration and interpretation of the results. 



LIMITATIONS 

The researchers realize that certain limitations exist 
in the design, sampling and data used in this study. As we 
proceed to explain these limitations we caution the reader 
to keep them in mind, as we have hopefully done, in inter- 
preting the empirical results. 

To properly assess the impact of THS as a vehicle of 
reentry, a control group consisting of women reentering tae 
labor market directly or through another labor market 
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institution, such as the Employment Service, would have added 
to this study. The cost involved in identification and 
establishment of a control group precluded its use in this 
study. Hence, the impact of THS as a "treatment effect" 
upon their adjustment to work was assessed through the use 
of a longitudinal approach. An in-depth study of the 
reentrant returning to work via a THS is a valuable step in 
observing the problems and adjustments trade by reentrants. 

The reader is alerted to the fact that we relied on 
data from the offices of a THS firm located in the Phila- 
delphia Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) . As 
to confining the analyses to one firm and one SMSA, we were 
advised by industry representatives that it was reasonable 
to assume: (1) that the firm we studied attracted the 
same type of applicant and served the same mix of customers 
as the industry in general, and (2) that with rare excep- 
tions, the Philadelphia SMSA is similar to other SMSA's 
where the industry operates. Moreover, since the cooperat- 
ing firm maintained offices in suburban areas as well as 
center city Philadelphia, our findings should be repre- 
sentative of the Philadelphia SMSA and not just the city 
itself. Because we studied one firm in one SMSA, however, 
it is inappropriate to infer that this study is "truly" 
representative of the nation at large. 

It must be noted that this study is concentrated on 
a very homogeneous set of women, namely, reentrants aged 
22-55, all doing clerical work in a local labor market. 
Analysis within such a homogeneous group is limited due to 
the relatively small amount of variance to be analyzed, and 
this no doubt tends to magnify differences which arise due 
to chance. Hence, one might expect that differences in 
labor market experience would reflect a considerable degree 
of randomness, and that models attempting to explain such 
differences would be characterized by rather low explanatory 
powers. Little variamce in the dependent variable also 
arises because we are relying on micro rather than macro 
data. This problem especially arises in cases where the 
dependent variable is not continuous, but our results are 
in keeping with other researchers who have used micro 
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data.^^ 



In addition to the explanatory variables which are basi 
to our models, other variables which are related to work 
experience have been omitted. These include such things 
as a woman's perception of work job satisfaction measures 
and a health profile, to mention only a few which may influ- 
ence the behavior of labor supply. On the demand side, age 
discrimination may exist for women in our sample. Younger 
women may have more favorable work experience than older 
women, but we do not have a measure for discrimination. 

It should be noted that while the chronological order- 
ing of the issues addressed in this study highlights its 
longitudinal nature, it may tend to obscure the fact that 
much of the longitudinal information was obtained retro- 
spectively through a single personal interview conducted in 
1974.-^ Thus, to the extent that responses to questions are 
influenced by fa^'lty recall, our empirical analyses may 
suffer somewhat. Moreover, since much of the information 
referring to different time periods was obtained at the same 
point in time, it is possible that intervening events may 
have colored their responses concerning events which took 
place earlier. Nevertheless, there is considerable evidence 
from the National Longitudinal Surveys which suggests that 
similar questions going back even farther in time provide 
useful and reliable information regarding the labor market 



-^-^Herbert S. Parnes, Arvil V. Adams, Paul Andrisani, 
Andrew I. Kohen , Gilbert Nestel, The Pre-Retirement Years : 
Five Years in the Work Lives of Middle-Aged Men , IV 
(Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State University, Center for 
Human Resource Research), December 1974; Greg J. Duncan and 
James N. Morgan (eds.). Five Thousand American Families -- 
Patterns of Economic Progress , III (Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
Survey Research Center, Institute for Social Research, The 
University of Michigan), 1975. 

^ '^Exceptions to this include information gathered from 
the personnel records maintained by the THS : total affili- 
ation with the THS, number of days worked at THS, average 
number of days per job, number of jobs, and number of job 
c lass ificat ions . 
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activity of women. 

The specific goals of this study precluded assessing 
the full range of functions performed by the THS industry 
as a private sector labor market institution. Consequently, 
our analyses and perceptions are the outgrowth of the scope 
and research design of this study only, and on no account 
did we judge aspects of the industry's mode of operation 
which we did not investigate. Given the "private" nature 
of these enterprises, it is highly unlikely that these firms 
are going to make public those private attributes consti- 
tuting their "competitive edge." 



PLAN OF ANALYSIS 

Chapter II provides a discussion of some descriptive 
data concerning the demand and supply of temporary help. 
Customers of the THS firm are examined in terms of major 
industrial classifications, number of jobs contracted per 
firm, and average number of days THS employees are used per 
customer. The supply of labor affiliated with the THS is 
then examined on the basis of such demographics as age, 
marital status, number of children and education. This 
profile of the THS*s labor supply is compared with the local 
and national female labor force. 

Chapter III concerns the reentrants' behavior prior 
to applying at THS. More specifically, it reports the data 
addressing the first research question. The type of jobs 
held and whether the jobs were full-time, part-time, or 
THS are described by examining the reentrants' prior work 
histories. Also, a multivariate statistical model is 
analyzed in an attempt to explain differences in labor force 
activity . 

Chapter IV analyzes why a woman returned to work and 
concerns itself with the second research question. Multi- 
variate models are analyzed to understand whikL factors are 
associated with different reasons. 



^^Herbert S. Parnes, et al . . Dual Careers: Study of 
Labor Market Experience of Women , Monograph No. 21, Vols. I, 
II, III (1970), U.S. Department of Labor (Washington, B.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office). 
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Chapter V addresses the issues raised in the third 
research question, namely, why a woman selected a THS to 
return to work. 

Chapter VI deals with the time period in which the 
reentrants were affiliated with TtlS, i.e., research question 
four. The actual labor market experiences of the reentrants 
while at THS are assessed by means of multivariate analysis. 
Herein we seek not only to ascertain what the experiences 
wr^e but also to understand the factors associated with more 
favorable work experiences. 

Chapter VII discusses the personal evaluations of the 
reentrants concerning the value of their THS experiences. 
This chapter addresses research question five. Multivariate 
models are analyzed in an attempt to identify factors 
associated with these evaluations. 

Chapter VIII follows the reentrants after leaving THS 
in an effort to address the sixth research question. 
Specifically, we seek to examine the influence of the THS 
experience on the labor force participation of these 
women subsequent to their departure from THS. 

The final chapter. Chapter IX, offers some concluding 
observations and the implications of our analyses. 
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II. TEMPORARY HELP SERVICES: INDUSTRY, 
CUSTOMERS, EMPLOYEES 

As background on the origins and operations of the THS 
industry, this chcpter viev^s the role of THS as a Labor 
Market Inst .tution. It examines the development of the 
industry and the supply and demand for temporary help 
services, concluding with an examination of one particular 
subset of the labor supply--women returning to work through 
a THS. 



TEMPORARY HELP SERVICE (THS): THE INDUSTRY 

Temporarry Help Service firms (THSs) are defined within 
the Standard Industrial Classification System as: 

. . . establishments primarily engaged in supply- 
ing temporary help, except agricultural, on a 
contract basis to other businesses. The help 
supplied is under the direct or general super- 
vision of the business to whom the help is 
furnished; however, the help is always on the 
payroll of the supplying es tabll shments • 

Although personnel furnished by THS are generally con- 
sidered its employpcs, the U.S. Department of Labor in the 
administration oi the Fair Labor Standards Act, defines such 
individuals as being employed jointly by the supplying firm 
(THS) and the business to whom the help is furnished 
(customer). The firm which actually compensates the 
employees ^THS) has primary responsibility for compliance with 



^Thc SIC for Temporary Help Supply Services is 7362. 
Standard Industrial Classification Manual , Executive Office 
of the President, Office of Management and Budget 
(Washington: U.S. Government Printing Of f ice , 1972), p. 304. 
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the Act, and olso with such laws governing workmen *s and/ 
or unemployment compensation '' un less there is evidence that 
the customer is using the THS primarily to evade coverage 
of his own employees/'-^ 

The idea of "renting'* temporary help (at least in the 
United States) apparently began with Samruel Workman in 
Che 1920s. While Workman was employed by a calculating 
machine manuf ac*:urer , he began hiring fellow salesmen to 
take inventories in the evening; later he recruited women 
to do calculating work. By the early 1930s he established 
Workman Diversified Enterprises, sending women out to do 
typing and other clerical services. 

Several other THS firms were also founded prior to 
World War II but the majority of today's companies ware 
started in the post-war period. Elmer Winter, for example, 
one of the founders of the largest THS, Manpower, Inc., 
entered the temporary help field in 1948. Unable to get 
an important brief typed by the regular secretarial force, 
he turned to a former secretary who was at home taking care 
of her young child. The mother adjusted her family 
responsibilities and succeeded in completing the assignment 
on time. Discussing the crisis with his partner, Aaron 
Scheinfeld, led them to conclude that many businesses must 
experience the same need and that a "temporary help" 
organization might fill it. 

We investigated all types of businesses and dis- 
covered that in most there was a real need for 
temporary help when employees were on vacation 



U.S. Department of Labor, Emplo>Tnent Standards Adminis- 
tration, Wage and Hour Division, "Temporary Help Companies 
Under the Fair Labor Standards Act," White House Publication 
1356, December 1971, p. 3. 

^Mack Arthur Moore, "Tne Legal Status of Temporary 
Help Services," Labor Law Journal (October 1965), p. 663. 

^Mack Arthur Moore, "The Temporary Help Service Indus- 
try: Historical Development, Operation and Scope," Indus - 
trial and Labor Relations Review (July 1965), p. 556. Moore 
also notes that temporary help services may have existed in 
Europe prior to their development in the United States. 
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or sick Ir-ave, Accounting firms were always short 
of help at tax time; Insurance companies had peak 
periods for the typing of policies; banks never 
had enough people when the time came to calculate 
interest and dividends. It seemed obvious that 
as long as such needs existed, an organization to 
supply temporary or part-time help would be bound 
to succeed • ^ 

Shortly thereafter. Winter and Scheinfeld opened 
Manpower offices in Milwaukee and Chicago, the forerunners 
of today's worldwide organization* 

The other giant of the industry, Kelly Girl Services, 
Inc., started in Detroit primarily as a calculating service 
and began operating as a THS in 1947.^ Other THS firms 
came into existence about the same time: Employer's Over- 
load in 1947, Western Girl in 1948, Olsten, Inc. in 1950, 
and Office Overload in 1951.^ 

The niS industry can be divided into three broad seg- 
ments: temporary office help firms, temporary technical 
help firms and temporary industrial help firms. Although 
some firms specialize in one area, the larger operations 
offer a full range of temporary help services. Manpower, 
Inc. has listed as services: offic£- -accountants , book- 
keepers, clerical workers, typists, etc.; industrial -- 
drivers, general laborers, maintenance help, machine opera- 
tors, etc.; data processins '-computer programmers, keypunch 
and verifier operators, system analyses, etc.; technical -- 
designers, draftsmen, technical writers, etc.; salespower -- 



"^KLmer L. Winter, Women at Work (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, L967), pp. 13-L4. 

^Mack Arthur Moore, "The Role of Temporary Help 
Services in the Clerical Labor Market," unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 1963, p. 18. 

'^Paul A, Joray, "The Temporary Industrial Labor Service 
Mar: et in the Chicago and St. Louis Metropolitan Areas," 
unpublished doctoral dissertation. University of Illinois 
at Urbana -Champaign J 1972, p. 26. 
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convention personnel, product demonstrators, survey inter- 
viewers, etc.; and medical- den tal --niedical"dental tech- 
nicians, nurse's aides, registered nurses, etc. Available 
also are inventory services, keypunch service bureaus, 
food service personnel, company relocation services and 
service station operators. 8 Jq capture this wide variety 
^ Fortune Magazine article on THS firms noted: "For Rent: 
Secretaries, Salesmen, Physicists and Human Guinea Pigs."^ 

The intense competition in the industry has resulted 
in a vast array of specialized job opportunities. As 
recently noted by Gannon: 

International Temporaries hires clerical employees 
who are bilingual and places them in organizations 
where the use of two languages is essential, 
^lature Temps originally marketed its products by 
hiring only ''responsTble" and "mature" workers, 
that is, 55 years of age or older, Challoner 
Service, a London agency, operates a bus equipped 
with telephone, radio and portable typewriters 
which cruises the financial district and drops off 
workers at a moment's notice after a call from a 
business firm.^^ 



DEMAND FOR THS SERVICES: CUSTOMERS 

A number of factors have contributed to the post- 
World War II development of the THS industry. Moore cites 
the increased need for and the resulting scarcity of clerical 
personnel, the trend toward contracting specialized functions 



^Manpower, Inc., "A Guide to Manpower Temporary Help 
Services," an advertising brochure published by Manpower, 
Inc., 1972. 

^Irwin Ross, "For Rent: Secretaries, Salesmen, 
Physicists, and Human Guinea Pigs," Fortune (October 1968), 
pp. 164-165. 

^^Martin J. Gannon, "A Profile of the Tc;'.- ary Help 
Industry and Its Workers," Monthly Labor Review \^lAay 1S*7A), 
p. 44. 
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to outside firms, higher costs of help hired directly and 
the entrepreneurial spirit of such pioneers as Workman and 
Winter. ^-^ Although the growth of THS firms is due in some 
degree to the scarcity of clerical personnel, the THS 
industry is in the paradoxical position of being both helped 
and hurt by tight labor markets. The shortage of clerical 
workers results in new customers for the THS as well as 
greater usage of its services by present customers; however, 
the THS is liinited in the number of personnel it can 
furnish because, like its customers, it faces a limited 
supply of labor. 

Basically, the demand for THS personnel derives from 
certain advantages accruing to the customer. Some degree 
or flexibility in employment is gained through staffing by 
THS rather than employing permanent workers to fill the 
requirements of peak operations. Customers use THS employees, 
for example, mostly to replace full-time employees for 
teroiporary periods. A study by the Administrative Management 
Society reported that close to 40 percent of its member firms 
used THS help to fill in during periods of illness, vaca- 
tions or position vacancies . ^-2 Joray and Hulin later found 
that almost 60 percent of THS customers used temporary 
workers in this manner. Firms also tend to rely on 
temporary help during peak work periods, or for special jobs 
and projects of a relatively short duration. 

Another advantage of staffing through THS is that it 
frees the customer from responsibility for fringe benefits 
normally given to permanent employees. Also, as a side 



^^Moorc, *'The Temporary Help Service Industry: His- 
Loricnl Ueve lopnient , Operation and Scope," op. cit . ^ p. 569. 

^2"How Offices L'.se Temporary Help," Office (January 
1971), p. 89. 

''^Paul A. Joray and Charles Hulin, "The Temporary Help 
Industry: Customers, Workers and Firms," unpublished report 
prepared for the National Association of Temporary Services, 
August 1974. 

^"^"How Offices I . Temporary Help," op. cit . > p. 89. 
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benefit, a firm might subsequently employ a worker who has 
proven herself while on the THS assignment. While a fee 
paid to the THS may be necessary to hire this employee, 
costs savings associated with recruitment, selection and 
training are often realized. 

Table 1^^ presents data on use of THS workers by major 
Industry i^.oups, as well as for all female clerical workers 
in the Philadelphia SMSA. These data show that firms rely- 
ing on THS help are in every major Standard Industrial 
Classification. In terms of the number of jobs, i.e., 
orders filled by THS firms, manufacturing firms were the 
highest users with 4.1 jobs per firm. Firms in transporta- 
tion and public utilities, finance, insurance and real 
estate ranked just below manufacturing firms as measured by 
the average number of jobs per firm. Firms within the 
agriculture, mining and construction category averaged only 
1.6 jobs per firm. That this occupies the lowest of any 
category is not surprising, given the nature of the work 
performed in their industries. 

Another measure of the demand for temporary help 
services in Table 1 is length of the job--i.e., the average 
number of days worked per job. Again, manufacturing indus- 
tries--with an average of 6.8 days per job--are the heaviest 
users of THS help. On the other hand, transportation and 
public utilities use THS help for an average of 3.6 days. 

Of all orders filled by THS firms, more than 60 percent 
come from the manufacturing and service industries. At the 
other extreme, agriculture/mining/construction and public 
administration together account for less than 3 percent of 
THS orders. 

Due to the difference in length of jobs, the usage 
distribution changes somewhat when based on the percentage 
of total days worked by THS employees in the various 



'^'-^Data were derived from the application forms of all 
of the reference population who worked for the THS .€inn 
during 1972 and 1973. The employirienp records of these women 
Included the name of each customer to whom she war^ assigned. 
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industrial categories. Manufacturing firms again rank high- 
est with almost 39 percent, while the service industry having 
a lower average number of days per job accounts for 24.3 
percent of the total days used. 

Table 1 also presents female clerical and kindred 
employees in the Philadelphia SMSA by industry. The great- 
est employer of female clerical labor is the service 
industry (27 percent), a percent comparable to THS use by 
thjuS industry. Female clerical employment in finance/ 
insurance/real estate is also comparable to THS usage. 
However, manufacturing firms account for only 19 percent 
of the female clerical force in the Philadelphia SMSA, but 
use some 39 percent of the total demand for THS help (based 
on total days). On the other hand, tra^e (wholesale and 
retail) has close to 20 percent of the female clerical 
employment, but uses less than 6 percent of THS work days. 
In wholesale and retail trade, the need for temporary help 
on a seasonal basis is more predictable. It may well be 
these employers maintain a relatively permanent staff 
whose workloads can be scheduled to even out th* peaks and 
troughs of sales. On the other hand, firms in this 
industry are accustomed to hiring temporary sales help 
directly and if they need temporary clerical help, they may 
hire directly. 



SUPPLY OF THS LABOR: EMPLOYEES 

A temporary help firm requires little in the way of 
capital investment, maintaining no physical inventories and 
selling a service rather than a product. Its major asset 
is a stock of human resources. A key element in its opera- 
tion is the ability of a THS to continuously attract quali- 
fied workers. This need has existed since the industry 
began. Manpower, Inc.^s first advertisement, WOMEN--WORK 
WHEN YOU WANT--AS LONG AS YOU WANT- -WHENEVER YOU WANT,^^ 
brought a flood of applicants and was designed in large 
measure to entice women to reenter the work force. For 
women who cannot or do not wish to work at regular employment, 
such an arrangement may be just the opportunity they seek. 



Ross, op. cit . , p. 166. 
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In addition to the effect of marketing efforts designed to 
attract potential reentrants, increasing numbers of women 
have coTTie into temporary help services in conjunction with 
the trend toward higher female labor force participation 
rates over the past several decades. Before focusing 
exclusively on reentrants, the primary concern of this study, 
an overall view of the supply of THS help can be derived 
from the information provided on the application forms of 
our entire random sample of 4,129 THS applicants ^ 

The THS Ap plicant , Table 2 presents o a^gu da ^Uiribu- 
tion of applicants for temporary help employ/nu-Tit between 
1Q6 7 and 1973. During this time, the larger; t number of 
women were between 20 and 24 years of age, ,or-oupting for 
about 32 percent of all applicants. The second largest 
group were women between 25 and 34, who constituted close 
to 21 percent of the applicants. The yearly data indicate 
a strong trend toward a younger THS applicant. In 1967 the 
dominant age group was betvreen 35 and 44, although none of 
Lhe other age categories (up to age 55) were more than 10 
percent ige points below this category. In 1973 women aged 
20 to 24 constituted the highest percentage of applicants 
(about 37 percent); the remaining age categories (up to 55) 
ranged from 14 to 29 percentage points below this figure. 
The most significant decrease over the 7-year period occurred 
among women between 35 and 54. While in 1967 they accounted 
for almost 38 percent of the applicants, by 1973 women 
35-54 ;;ere less than 18 percent of the females applying to 
the THS. Women 24 years of age and younger now constitute 
over half of THS applicants. 

The marital status of THS applicants between 1967 and 
1973 is also presented in Table 2. On the basis of averages 
calculated for this period, single and married women were 
equally represented, each accounting for about 43 percent 
of total applicants. As shown above, there has been a marked 
increase in the number of younger applicants. Consequently, 
in 1967 married womcm outnumbered single applicants by about 
2 to 1 (58 percent vs. 28 percent); in 1973 the percentages 
were almost reversed (33 percent vs. 56 percent). The 
participation in THS of women in other marital categories-- 



^^Sec Chapter I for a discussion of the sample. 
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TABLE 2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF THE APPLICANTS BY YEAR OF 

APPLICATION, 1967- 1973, ON BASIS OF AGE AND MARITAL 
STATUS 



Year of Application Average 



Application 1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1967-73 


16 tc 19 


15.2 


14.1 


14.7 


15.2 


17.7 


15.2 


19.3 


16.0 


20 to 24 


llA 


26.8 


31.7 


35.1 


34.7 


35.9 


36.8 


31.9 


25 r.. 34 


18.6 


20.5 


20.7 


16.9 


20.0 


22.9 


22.9 


20.7 


35 to 44 


24.0 


17.7 


15.0 


14.6 


12.9 


8.0 


9.5 


14.3 


45 to 54 


14 .0 


15.7 


13.0 


14.6 


9.8 


13.0 


8 0 


12.5 


SS to fi^ 


4 7 


4.7 


4.4 


2.5 


4.2 


3.6 


2.8 


3.9 


65+ 


1.3 
100.0 


.5 

100.0 


.5 

100.0 


1.0 
100.0 


.6 

100.0 


1.4 
100.0 


.7 

100.0 


.9 

100.0 


N 


559 


616 


546 


396 


479 


660 


685 


3941 


M;5r i f;? 1 
rica 1. X u (3 JL 




Year of Application 






Average 


Status 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1967-73 


Single 


28.0 


37.4 


43.1 


41.5 


45.2 


50.5 


56 . 2 


43.7 


Married 


57.6 


47.9 


44.8 


46.1 


42.3 


34.6 


33.2 


43.1 


Separated 


5.7 


5.0 


3.5 


4.3 


4.0 


7.0 


5.0 


5.1 


Divorced 


4.7 


5.4 


5.2 


4.6 


5.9 


3.5 


3.7 


4.6 


Widowed 


3.9 
100.0 


4.3 
100.0 


3.5 
100.0 


3.5 
100.0 


2.7 
100.0 


4.4 
100.0 


1.9 
100.0 


3.5 
100.0 


N 


557 


626 


543 


395 


478 


683 


696 


3978 
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separated, divorced and widowed--decreased during the seven 
years • 

THS applicants can also be compared to the national and 
local fera'^le labor force in terms of several demographic 
characteristics. A comparison of the three groups on the 
basis of age, marital status, age of children, and 
educational attainment is shown in Table 3. Of the national 
female labor force, women in the "25 to 44 years" age group 
comprise 35 percent of the total force, comparable to the 
percentages shown for the Philadelphia SMSA and for THS 
applicants. For the other two age categories, the percentages 
are almost reversed: women under 25 years of age dominate 
the THS force (almost 48 percent), while workers 45 years of 
age and over comprise the largest segments of both the 
national and Philadelphia labor forces. It appears that 
older women who have fewer home responsibilities are more 
likely to accept direct emplojmient (full or part-time) than 
go to a THS firm. 

Because most THS employees work in clerical positions, 
THS applicants can be compared also to the female "clerical 
and kindred workers" in the Philadelphia area. Clerical 
workers in the Philadelphia SMSA are almost equally dis- 
tributed among the under 25, 25-44, and 45 and over age 
categories, i.e., each constitutes about 33 percent. On 
the other hand, only 23 percent of the Philadelphia female 
civilian labor force is 24 years of age or under (Table 3). 
Clerical workers are typically a younger group than women 
workers in general. This partially explains the high rate 
in the 24 and under age category of THS applicants, the vast 
majority of whom work in clerical occupations. 

In terms of marital status. Table 3 also indicates 
that the percentage of single THS applicants (44 percent) 
Is well above that shown for the Philadelphia SMSA (28 per- 
cent) and is double the national figure (22 percent). The 
high percentage of single THS women is correspondingly 
reflected in the two remaining categories --married and 
separated, divorced or widowed- -which are both below the 
national and Philadelphia SMSA figures. 



-"-^U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 1970 
Detailed Characteristics, Final Report PC (1)-D40, Pennsyl- 
vania, p. 1109. 
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TABLE 3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF TliS APPLICANTS COMPARED 

TO THE NATIONAL AND PHILADELPHIA SMSA FEMALE LABOR 
FORCES, ON THE BASIS OF AGE, MARITAL STATUS, 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN, AND EDUCATION 





IN a w LOncI L 








r uici xtf 


oi^iij^ reiuoxe 






Ltciuoz^ r orce 


LiaDor force 


i\pp X i. cants 




(1970) 


(1970) 


(Ave. 1967-73) 


AGE 








Under 


25 . 7 


23.2 


47 • 9 


Zj to 


J / .0 


35 . 3 


35 . 0 


45 and over 


il . 2 


41.4 


17.3 


MARITAL STATUS 








Single 


22.3^ 


28. 0'^ 


43.7 


Married 


58.8 


50.5 


43.1 


Separated, Divorced 








or Widowed 


18.9 


21.4 


13.2 


CHILDREN 








No Children under 18 


44.5^ 


50.5*^ 


38.4 


With Children under 


6 21.3 


15.8 


22.7 


With Children 6-17 








years of age only 


34.2 


33.7 


38.9 


EDUCATION 




17. iS 




Less than 12 years 


50.6^ 


6.4 


12 Years 


45.5 


68.9 


48.9 


More than 12 years 


23.9 


14.0 


4/^.6 



^Manpower Report of the President . 1974, Table A-3, p. 255. 

^li.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 1970 
Detailed Characteristics, Pennsylvania, Final Report PC (1)- 
D40, p. 1109. 

^ Manpower , op. cit .. Table B-1, pp. 287-288- 

<il970 Detailed Characteristics, Pennsylvania, op. cit . , 
Table 165, p. 907. 

^Manpower , op. cit . , Table B-4, p. 291. 
^Manpower , op. cit .. Table B-9, p. 300. 

Soata are for female clerical workers. State of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1970 Detailed Characteristics, op. cit ., p. 1186. 
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Being younger on the average, it is not unexpected chat 
THS applicants are generally better educated than either the 
P§nnr^vl v^nin female clerical Isbor force or that of the 
nation as shown in table 3. What is surprising is the degree 
to which they exceed the state and national labor force in 
educational attainment, being one-third to one-fifth less 
likely to be a high school dropout and two to three times 
more likely to have had some college training. Over 44 per- 
cent of the applicants have completed more than 12 years of 
school, while comparable data for Pennsylvania female workers 
show that only 14 percent have more than a high school 
degree and that only 24 percent of the national female labor 
force have more than 12 years of schooling. 

Although not shown in the table, among THS women 24 
years of age or younger, approximately 60 percent have had 
some college education, ar;d over 10 percent have an associ- 
ate degree or more. In coucrcJst, only 30 percent of THS 
applicants 45 years of age and over have ever attended collegt 

Although comparatively younger, THS applicants are more 
likely to have children than either the women in the national 
labor force or those in the Philadelphia SMSA force (Table 3) 
Moreover, with respect to the ages of the children, almost 
23 percent of the THS women had children under six years of 
age, comparable to the national figure, but well above the 
Philadelphia data. 

In respect to when women apply for employment. Figure 2 
presents a diagram of the seasonal indices of THS applica- 
tions. Two peak periods for application are apparent — early 
fall and late spring. September and October applications 
are, respectively, 43 and 18 percent above the year's average 
doubtless reflecting the return of women to work as their 
children resume school. The May and June figures most likely 
show the impact of the termination of school/graduation on 
THS applications. Similarly, the July-August indices are 
low, reflecting family and school vacations and the assump- 
tion of greater responsibility for children by mothers. 

Somewhat surprisingly, the low poinc in applications 
occurs during December. One might have hypothesized that 
the pre-Christmas holiday period would bring a flood of 
applicants seeking to earn additional income. Yet, given the 
nature of the pre-holiday demand for additional help 
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(primarily in wholesale and retail firms), it is probable 
that most women bypass THS and seek emtployment directly. 
Further support for this Line of thought was shown in Table 1, 
where the demand lor ITIS employees by wholesale and retail 
firms was relatively low, as compared to female employment in 
such firms. 

Figure 2 also presents the seasonal indices by age 
groups. FoiT the youngest ag- group (24 years and under), 
applications peak during May and June, indicating a high 
number of applicants are coming directly from school. For 
boti: older groups (25 through 44 and 45 and over), however, 
applications are at their highest levels during the months of 
September and October when school reopens. Hence, on the 
basis of age, there appears to be two distinct groups who 
relv on THS: older women who are probably married and who 
tend to remain home in the sunuTier and younger, probably 
single women who seek emplovTacnt when school is out. 

The THS Reentrant . "'^ ^ The major concern of this research 
is women who return to v:ork via a THS. Based on the defini- 
tion of a reentrant used in this study, approximately one- 
fifth of the 4,129 won:en profiled above were reentering the 
labor force at the time of their application at THS; thus, 
reentrants constitute a significant component of the THS 
labor supply. Since industry sources estimate that for the 
nation as a whole, 1.5 million women per year apply for jobs 
through THSs, it ?s po:.sible chat 300,000 women a year return 
to work through the THS :^ridustry. From the sample of 492 
reentrants who were persona Llv interviewed in the field, the 
followini; s oc ioec onor.ic characteristics are presented. 

The typical THir rc-encrant interviewed was 42 years old 
and iTiarriec with two 'children, the youngest of which was ten 
vears old. As such, >he was somiewhat similar to her Canadian 
counterpart profiled ^:»y Bell. In Bell's study, the typical 
reentrant was years old and married with three children, 
the youngest again being ten years old.^O Since many \coinen 



^'See Chapter I for the definition of reentrant and 

or j'ce cures utiliref"*' r,^ develop this sample. 

"^'^Linca Hell, Wo-en Returning; to the Labor Force: A 
First Report fTcrcnto, Canada: 'Ontario Department of Labor, 
Women's Bureau Caieers Centre , 1969). 



who return to work prefer part-tiuie or temporary work, it is 
not surprising that 81.5 percent of the reentrants applying 
to THS had children, 21 or that 29.3 percent had children 
uncer six years of age. 

Th^ vast majority (91.4 percent) of the respondents 
had completed high school, 21.1 percent having attended 
college (see Table 4), and 7.3 percent having completed 
four years of college. These findings are consistent with 
Bell's^- and show that the THS reentrants in this study were 
better educated than the avt>rage female clerical worker in 
Pennsylvania. 23 Nonetheless, being somewhat older than the 
average THS applicant, reentrants were less than half as 
likely as the typical THS applicant to have attended college 
(Table 3). In comparison to the female labor force of the 
nation, however, reentrants were virtually identical to the 
national average in terms of college attendance, but con- 
siderably more likely to have completed high school (91.4 
percent vs. 69.4 percent). 

In addition to being well educated on the average, 
155 (31.5 percent) of the reentrants reported they had 
attended at least one clerical program outside their formal 
education (respondents were asked to list up to three such 
courses). Table 5 shows the distribution of enrollment 
in several types of training programs* In addition to 
clerical programs, the respondents also listed managerial 
programs and training leading to licenses or certificates in 
other vocational areas (i.e., beauty school, LPN, etc.). 
Significantly, 41.3 percent had sought some form of career 
training outside of high s I:ool or college* 



*-^In marked contrast, jnly 55.5 percent of all married 
female labor force participants have children. See Manpower 
Report of the President , tr nsmitted to Congress in April 
1974 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Of f ice) , 
Table B-4, p. 291. 

^""Bell, £il:,i:it^., 
^--^See Table 3. p. Lr^. 
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TABLE 4. NLT^BER AND PERCENT OF REENTRANTS BY HIGHEST YEARS 
OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 



Highest Year j1" School Completed 


Number 


Percent 


Less than 10 ye,.rs 


13 


2.6 


10-11 years 


29 


5.8 


12 Years 


345 


70.3 


13 - 15 VL-n'-s 


68 


i.3.8 


16 Years or rnore 


36 


7.2 


TOTAL 


491 


99.8 



TABLE J, NUMBER AND PERCENT OF REENTRANTS WITH CLERICAL 
RELATED TRAINING BY TYPE OF TRAINING 



Type of 
Clerical Relnteci Training, 




Percent of Women 
Reporting This 
Tyoe Trsining 


Generi-1 , Conmerc ia I , Business 
Course 


58 




li.a 


Short, hand 


A7 




9.6 


Typing 


44 




8.9 


Kev punch 


21 




4.3 


B o o k k e e p i n ,1: , A c c v > u t i ti 


IS 




3.7 


Office Xac h i ne .s 


16 




3.3 


S lenv t v:^e 


6 




1.2 


PE:: . Irchbraru 


5 




1.0 




4 




.8 


TOTAL 


221 




.4 



'Nu— her or tines r-^Lntioncd (reentrar.t could indicate a 
-axi-ur:: of three types of training). 
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Although respondents followed different education- 
training paths, eventually they all sought positions through 
THS, Of interest are the specific clerical skills the 
respondents clalned they had when they applied at *^ho THS . 

Of the 8.?. 7 percent who claimed during the field mcer- 
view that they had a manual skill at the time of application, 
78.3 percent actually took a test; of 76.3 percent who 
claimed they had an academic skill, 75.2 nercent were given 
at least one test in this classification.^^ Table 6 pre- 
sents the distribution of test scores obtained by women who 
took at least one test in either a manual or academic area. 
Of the 385 women, 74*5 percent scored average or above on 
at least one manual test, indicating that slightly more 
than one-half of all reentrants (58.3 percent) possessed one 
readily marketable manual skill. 



TABLE 6. NUMBER AND PERCENT OF REENTRANTS ON BASIS OF HIGH- 
EST MANUAL AND ACADEMIC TEST SCORES 



Score 


Manual 


Scores 


Nat'l 
^ Norm 


Academic Scores 


Nat'l 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent^ 


High 


44 


11.4 


10.0 


271 


73.2 


10.0 


Above Avera.'e 


134 


34.8 


20.0 


64 


17.3 


20.0 


Average 


109 


28.3 


40.0 


30 


8.1 


40.0 


3ei ■ Average 


56 


14.5 


20.0 


2 


.5 


20.0 




42 


10.9 


10.0 


3 


.8 


10.0 


TOTAL 


3b3 


99.9 


100.0 


370 


99.9 


100.0 


^Co lumns 


may not 


add to 


100 percent due 


to rounding. 



^*^The raw scores from nationally standardized feasts 
v.ere converted to aualitativ'e measures along a five-- oint 
scale: (1) high, (2) above average, (3) =:v^-rage^ (4) below 
average, and (5) low. The tests are classified as mc. curing 
manual skills (electric, statistical or manual typing, also, 
stenography, adding inachine, calculator /comptometer , book- 
keeping, and keypunch), or academic ^-bilities associritec 
with clerical occupations (number accuracy, word seqi^nce 
spelling, arithuietic , vocabulary) . 
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Since the THS reentrants were women who had not worked 
for six months or more and since over one- third had not 
worked for five yearri before going to a THS, it is interest- 
ing that they did not score disproportionately below average. 
Analysis of academic test scores also indicates that 
reentrants scored superior to the naf^onal norm (see Table 6), 
even though the THS reentrants were . ider and had been out 
of school longer. In sum, the THS reentrants in this st^zdy 
appear t -) be better educated than the average clerical 
worker in the nation. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Today, the THS industry eTr^^loys approximately 1.5 million 
women per year, of whom an estimated 300,000 are returning 
to work. With offices in all of the nation's major labor 
markets, the industry's numerous portals are open to woitien 
who want temporary work. Because its employees are given 
greater freedom to select where and when they work, and 
because THS customers are able to rely on it to provide per- 
sonnel on short-teim notice and for varying durations of 
time, the THS constitutes a unique labor market institution. 

We found that the THS customers are representative of 
all segments of the economy, but manufacturing and service 
industries rely more on THS firms than do other employers in 
either the public or private sector. Compared to other 
industries, retail and wholesale trade tend not to rely on 
THS for its clerical needs. Vet, firms in the trade sector 
directly hire a large number of temporary sales personnel, 
especially during peak sales periods such as Christinas. 
Most seasonal sales peaks and troughs are highly predictable 
and perhaps efficient management procedures enable tradesmen 
to schedule a permanent clerical staff with changed tasks 
prompted by variations in sales. Another possible explanation 
may be that the trade industry has a mechanism for hiriiig 
temporary sales personnel which they use to hire temporary 
clerical employees. This common and widely known search 
for temporary sales help during the Christmas season may also 
explal why there is a decline in THS applicants at the end 
of the year. The THS finds it difficult to compete for 
employees vho can find temporary work on their own. 
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Although THS customers may utilize a THS employee foi: 
an indefinite period of time, mo3t assignments are of shore 
duration, averaging five or six days. The short duration 
of the average THS job suggests that most customers use THS 
clerical help for routine tasks which require little or no 
training in company procedures. 

In examining the women who use a THS, it appears that 
there are two distinct populations. One is a younger, 
single population, which typically applies in May and June 
directly from school. These women seem to be using THS 
primarily as a means to obtain summer employment during 
school recess. The second population is older, married with 
children, and is most likely to apply in September or October 
when children return to school. Both groups tend to be 
better educated than the general female labor supply. 

Women who did use THS to return to work were typically 
married, 42 years of age and had two children. Over 90 per- 
cent had attended high school and over one-fifth had attended 
college^ although l<^ss than this number completed college. 
On the basis of scores received from tests adciinistered by 
THS, THost reentrants scored above average. Similar to the 
THS population as a whole, it seemsthat reentrants could 
have found employment had they interacted with employers 
directly; they selected a THS because they preferred tempor-- 
ary employment and they thought a THS would permit them to 
reconcile working with other obligations, preferences and 
needs. In the absence of other labor market institutions 
which can provide women this flexibility, overqualif ied 
women may rely on THS, recognizing the cost attendant to 
flexibility is underemployment. 

The remaining chapterr in this study will focus on 
these wom<=*n who reenter the labor market through a THS. We 
shall explore why they return to work, and why they choose 
a THS. Further, we shall examine what happens to them at 
THS and whether their needs were met. Finally, their post- 
THS work experience will be analyzed to see what effect the 
THS experience has on their labor market behavior. Before 
doing this, however, we focus on their pre -THS labor market 
experience . 



III. REENTRANTS' WORK EXPERIENCE IN THE PRE-THS PERIOD 



This study principally assesses the interrelationship 
of women with a IHS . However, since their prior labor market 
experiences affect this interrelationship, herein we will 
view these experiences during the five-year pre-THS period. 

REENTPJkNT'S PRE-THS LABOR MARKET EXPERIENCE 

Percent Time Worked . The primary measure used to 
analyze the reentrants' pre-THS labor m3rket activities is the 
percent of time they worked during the five-year period 
preceding their application to the THS.^ 

Based on this measure, the data in Table 7 indicate 
that 37.8 percent of the women worked less than 10 percent 
of the time. Approximately 58 percent worked less than half 
the cime. These data are indicative of the rather limited 
work experience of most reentrants during the^ five-year 
period prior to their applying at THS . 



-^-Starting with the date of application at IHS, each 
respondent was asked about her labor force activity during 
the preceding five years (or since she graduated from high 
school if she was still in school during the five-year 
period). Since the youngest reentrant interviewed was 22 
years old at the time of her application, few work histories 
covered a period of less than five years. If a woman was 
employed on a job which started before the five-year cut- 
off date, the work history covered a period exceeding five 
years. The presence and age of children was reflective of 
their status when the women applied. Hence, two years were 
subtracted from each child's age to obtain a better esti- 
mate of the woman's family responsibilities during the five- 
year period prior to applying. 



TABLE 7. NUMBER AND PERCENT OF REENTRANTS, AND PERCENT TIME 
WORKED DURING FIVE-YEAR PERIOD PRIOR TO APPLYING 
AT THS 



Percent Time 


Number of 


Percent of 


Worked 


Women 


Women 


0-9 


186 


37.8 


10 - 19 


28 


5.7 


20 - 29 


22 


4.5 


30 - 39 


32 


6.5 


40 - 49 


19 


3.9 


50 - 59 


24 


4.9 


50 - 69 


27 


5.5 


70 - 79 


24 


4.9 


80 - 89 


40 


8.1 


90^ 


90 


18.3 


TOTAL 


492 


99.1^ 



^Sipv^e all respondents were out of the labor force at 
least six months, and since the pre*THS work history covered 
a period of five years, the maximum amount of time one could 
have worked was 90 percent. 



Column does not add to 100 percent due to rounding. 



To determine why some women worked more than others in 
the pre-THS period, we performed a multiple classification 
analysis. Prior research findings suggested that a woman *s 
labor market experience may be a function of her age, her 
marital status and the presence and age of children. More- 
over, the greater her ability (investment in himan capital), 
the more likely she is to work. This is accounted for in 
this model by relying on three fact^^xs: a reentrant's 
curriculum-training, the highest yaar of school completed and 
test scores. To capture differences in the demand for labor, 
which may influence a woman's decision to work, the year 
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a woman applied at THS is incorporated in the model. 



As noted in the Introduction, we deemed it appropriate 
to use the Multiple Classification Analysis (MCA) to analyze 
the models constructed to answer the six research questions. 
Table 8 displays not only the results of this multivariate 
technique, but also cross-tabular or bivariate relationships. 
Since Table b is a prototype of the foirmat used in the 
remainder of the study, it is advisable to explain in some 
detail how this table was constructed and how it can be 
interpreted. 

As is readily observable in Table 8, the dependent 
variable in the model is clearly defined in the table's 
heading: Percent time worked prior to application at THS. 
Given that all women in our sample did not work the same 
amount of time, we are interested in knowing what factors 
explain these differences. The column labeled "explanatory 
variables" lists the /factors (independent variables) which 
might influence a woman's decision to work. Below the 
generic title of each explanatory variable is a listing of 
the mutually exclusive categories into which the broad-titled 



Although the year a woman applied is included as an 
explanatory variable in this and all subsequent models, it 
serves different purposes. In this model it jls meant to 
capture different demand conditions during the five-year 
period prior to application. Since reentrants could have 
applied any one of seven years, 1967 to 1973, the five-year 
period pre-THS did not encompass the same years for each 
woman in our sample. Since all women worked in the same 
local labor market, the Philadelphia SMSA, and since all 
were competing for clerical-type jobs, it is unlikely that 
differences in demand conditions across local labor markets 
or among occupations or industries seriously influenced the 
work experience of women in our sample. Moreover, given 
that all members of the sample are women, differences in 
demand conditions attributable to sex, i.e., sex discrimina- 
tion against females, are no more likely to affect one 
woman than another. 

-'See Appendix L tor the source, measuremeuc and reasons 
why these explanatory variables are included in the model. 



TABLE 8. RESULTS OF MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS TO 

EXPLAIN PERCENT TIME WORKED PRIOR TO APPLICATION 
AT THS 



Explanatory 
Variables 



Number 

of 
Cases^ 



Unadjusted Data^ Adjusted Data^ 
Mean F-Ratio Mean F-Ratio 



TOTAL 
r2 

AGE 
22-29 
30-44 

45 and above 

MARITAL STATUS 
Married 

Separated, Divorced 

Widowed 
Single 

CHILDREN 

No Children under 

At Least One Child 
less than 6 

Children but none 
less than 6 

CURRICULUM-TRAINING 
Commercial 
Commercial to Aca- 
demic 
Academic 

Academic to Com- 
merical 

EDUCATION 

Less than 12 

12 Years of School 

More than 12 



478 
.21 



110 
221 
147 



48 
43 



151 
136 
191 

330 

25 
68 



40 
337 
101 



40.1 



57,2 
30.6 
41.6 



387 36.0 



52.3 
63.9 



64.4 
23.7 
32.6 

38.5 

44.2 
40.3 



55 47.7 



48.9 
37.9 
44.0 



18.6** 



13.3** 



55.6** 



1.0 



2.1 



40.1 



50.1 
37.3 
36.8 



38.6 

52c8 
39.9 



61.8 
22.8 
35.3 

40.0 

35.2 
34.9 

49.6 



41.6 
40.3 
39.0 



7.2** 
5 . 9** 



3.6* 



48.6** 



2.1 



.1 



(Continued on next page) 
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TABLE 8 Continued 



Number 

Explanatory of Unadjusted Data " Adjusted Data^ 

Variables Cases^ Mean F-Ratio Mean F-Ratio 



HIGHEST MANUAL-CLERICAL 



SCORE 








Above Average 


172 




..2 


Average 


105 


3b 


.6 


Below Average 


S3 


34 


.8 


Did not Take Manual 








Test(s) 


106 


43 


.3 



1.5 1.7 
43.2 
34.0 
38.8 

42.4 



YEAR OF APPLICATIv:)N 1.7 

1967 80 31.6 36.6 

1968 71 36.2 38.3 
^969 81 -^0.8 41.5 

1970 54 36.6 39.4 

1971 . 47 43.4 44.5 

1972 58 49.4 42.3 

1973 87 44.7 40.1 



"-"p <.05. 
^v^^-p < .01. 

^Fourteen cases are deleted from the analysis because of 
missing data. 

^The unadjusted means presented in the tables can be used 
to analyze the bivariate relationship between each explanatory 
variable and the dependent variable. These unadjusted means 
are simply descriptive statistics which allow us to present the 
average value of the dependent variable for each classification 
of the explanatory variable. 

^The adjusted means presented in the tables can be used 
to analyze the multivariate relationship between the explana- 
tory variables and the dependent variable. The mean of the 
dependent variable in each classification is adjusted for the 
effects of all other variables in the model. In this model 
we control for age, marital status, children, curriculum- 
training, education, highest manual-clerical score and year of 
application . 

^In this and subsequent chapters the category will be 
referred to as "no children." 



or explanatory variable has been divided. The first explana- 
tory variable in Table 8, for example, is labeled "age," 
which will be analyzed on the bases of three mutually 
exclusive categories: 22-29, 30-44, and 45 and above. 

The column designated "number of cases" includes the 
total number of cases in the model and the number of cases 
in each mutually exclusive category. We interviewed 492 
reentrants, but the first entry under this column in Table 8 
indicates that we are analyzing the pre-THS work experience 
of 478 women. In this particular model it was necessary to 
delete 14 cases because information associated with at least 
one explanatory variable was missing. Because the tot=?l 
number of cases in the first model is 478, the total number 
of women in all categories for each generically labeled 
explanatory variable must equal the total number of cases in 
the model. 

The last tv;o columns are labeled "unadjusted data" and 
"aajusted data" and under each we find "mean" and "F-ratio." 
ihe first entry undor "mean" tells us that the women worked 
an average of 40.1 percent of the time during the five-year 
period prior to applying at THS. The simple cross tabular 
or bivariate results indicate that age is statistically 
significant and that women aged 22-29 worked more than any 
other age group. This F-ratio is the same statistic 
obtaine({l by a classical one-way analysis of variance. 
Essentially it answers the question: does this explanatory vari 
able, namely, a woman's age, explain a significant portion of 
the variance of the dependent variable? Although the 
"unadjusted" results permit us to assess the importance of 
age regarding a reentrant's pre-THS labor market experience, 
the interpretation of the gross effect will be misleading 
if the intercorre lations of other variables have not been 
taken into account, e.g., the apparent power of the age 
variable might be attributable to a woman's marital status, 
which is correlated to age. The last column, namely, the one 
labeled "adjusted data," reports the results of the effects 
of other explanatory variables. When other variables in the 
model are controlled for, age is still significant and 
younger women are represented as working more than those in 
other age groups. This F-ratio tests the significance of 
a variable after controlling for all other variables in the 
model. Essentially it answers the question: does this 
explanatory variable explain a significant portion of the 
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variance of the dependent variable after the effects of the 
other variables in the model have been removed? When we 
compare the results of the bivariate (gross effect) with 
the multivariate (net effect) we note, however, the decline 
in the amount of time younger women on average worked. 
Hence, we can compare the results with the grand mean (40.1 
percent) or compare the "unadjusted" with the "adjusted" 
results. In the example we selected, namely, the age vari- 
able, we note that it is significant when both its gross 
and net effects are taken into account, but it is possible 
that a particular variable in other models will be signifi- 
cant at the unadjusted level and nonsignificant when adjusted 
Throughout our analyses ot the remaining models, we will 
focus first on the significant "unadjusted" or bivariate 
results and then proceed to analyze the "adjusted" or multi- 
variate ones . 

The second entry in the first column is labeled R . 
Always a percentage (.21 in Table 8), it is indicative of 
the degree to vvhich the independent variables explain the 
variance in the dependent variable. The higher the R^, the 
greater the explanatory power of the independent variables. 

The mean time worked by all women was 40,1 percent 
(Table 8). Women aged 22-29, however, worked 57.2 percent 
of the time during the five-year period prior to applying 
at THS . Not only did the youngest group work approximately 
17 percentage points more than the grand mean, they also 
worked about 27 percentage points more than women aged 30- 
44, and 16 percentage points more than women 45-54. These 
differences, moreover, are highly significant in statistical 
terms, as are the differences with respect to marital status 
and the presence and age of children. 

With reference to the marital status factor, our data 
indicate that the pre-THS work experience of single women 
was about 12 percentage points greater than that of separated 
divorced or widowed women (once married) and nearly 28 per- 
centage points above that of married women. Women without 
children worked approximately 64 percent of the time prior 
to applying at THS, while women with older children worked 
one-third of the time. Those with at least one child younger 
than age 6 averaged the least work experience (23.7 percent). 
The difference (more than 40 percentage points) between 
women without children and women with young children is 
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clearly the largest of any observed in Table 8. Thus, on 
the basii of the unadjusted means, it appears that the 
youngest women, single women, and especially women without 
children worked more during the pre-THS period than did any 
other groups • 

The use of the Multiple Classification Analysis (MCA) 
makes it possible to ascertain whether the patterns noted 
above still prevail when all other variables in the model 
are statistically controlled for. In this model the same 
variables--age , marital status, and the presence and age of 
children--are also significant when the data are adjusted 
for the effects of other variables. However, while age 
differences and marital status differences diminish consid- 
erably when statistical controls are applied, the presence 
and age of children remains as powerful a predictor or pre- 
THS work experience as in the bivariate analysis. Other 
things equal, women with children less than 6 years of age 
worked 40 percentage points less than women without children. 
This evidence clearly establishes the presence and age of 
children as the most important factors influencing the pre- 
THS work experience of reentrant women in our sample. 

Apart from these patterns which emerge from the 
unadiusted and adjusted data, unexpected implications also 
arise when some nonsignificant factors are considered. In 
both the unadjusted and adjusted data, for example, women 
with more education did not work more than those with less 
education. These data run counter to the well established 
relationship between investment in human capital and work 
experience. It is possible that our results are attributable 
to the homogeneity of our sample, and to the fact that we 
are examining tl^ effect of human capital within rather than 
across occupations. Also, it is possible that clerically- 
related skills improve more from on-the-job experience than 
from formal education. 

In keeping with other research findings, we conclude 
that family-related obligations tended to influence the 
reentrants* work experience prior to applying at a THS. 
This conclusion received further support from another data 
source. All respondents unemployed six months or more dur- 
ing the five-year period prior to applying were asked why 
they were not working during each period. Responses pertain- 
ing to family responsibilities were mentioned nearly 
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70 percent ' time reasons why women absented them- 
selves from c vork force 

Number cud Type of Jobs Held . The more often a woman 
chose market work over housework or leisure, the greater 
was her opportunity to learn about the effect work had on 
her family or, in cases of women without families, on her 
personal life. This does not imply that by holding diverse 
jobs a woman was actually able to reconcile work with her 
other obligations. Rather, it means that the more numerous 
her work-related experiences, the greater was the feedback 
on what work implied for her. Only after actually working 
can women experience the trade-offs and adjustments that 
have to be made to reconcile market work, leisure and house- 
work . 

When TliS jobs are excluded from the analysis, the data 
for our sample indicate that 37.2 percent of the reentrants 
never held a job during the five-year period prior to 
applying at the THS (see Table 9). Of those who did work, 
only 27 percent held more than one job, and most of these 
held only two jobs. 

Differentiating the jobs according to full-time, part- 
time or THS, 46.6 percent worked full time only; 19.4 percent 
worked part time only, and 4.6 percent held THS jobs only 
(see Table 10). Thus, 70.6 percent of the women who worked 
held only one type of job. This indicates that prior to 
applying at the THS, reentrants did not have multiple job 
experiences and were probably somewhat limited in learning 
exper lent tally what an affirmative decision to work implies 
regarding nonwork adjustments. 



Since respondents could give more than one reason 
for each six-month period, the reasons provided by the 
reentrants were tabulated on the basis of number of times 
they were mentioned. The similarity between these results 
and the MCA is encouraging, because retrospective longitudi- 
nal studies such as this often ask respondents to recall 
events well after they have taken place. The data used in 
the MCA, however, were less dependent upon recall. 
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TABLE 9. NUMBER AND PERCENT OF FULL- OR PART-TDffi JOBS HELD 
BY REENTRANTS IN Fl'/E-YEAR PERIOD PRIOR TC APPLICA- 
TION (EXCLUDING THS JOBS)^ 



Number of Full- or 
Part-Time Jobs 


Number of 
Reentrants 


Percent of 
Reentrants 


None 


183 


37.2 


I 


176 


35.8 


2 


78 


15.9 


3 


32 


6.5 


4 


16 


3.2 


5 or more 


7 


1.4 


TOTAL 


492 


100.0 



^Full-time jobs are those where the women worked 35 hours 
a week or more and part-time are those where the women worked 
34 hours a week or less. TriS jobs are excluded due to diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the exact number of jobs through the 
field interview. 



TABLE 10. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEN WHO HELD JOBS ON 

BASIS OF WHETHER JOB WAS FULL-TIME, FART-TIME, OR 
REFERRED THROUGH THS DURING FIVE-YEAR PERIOD PRIOR 
TO APPLICATION 



Types of Jobs Held 


Percent of 
Women Who 
Worked 


Percent 
of All 

R«^3f'pondents 


HELD SOME FULL-TIME JOBS 






Held full-tiir.<^ jobs only 


46.6 


30.7 


Held full-Lime and part-time 


jobs 9.3 


6,1 


Held full-time and THS jobs 


12.9 


8.5 


Held full-Lime, part-tf.me & 


THS jobs 3.6 


2.4 


r4EV^£H HELD A FULL-TIME JOB 






Hoi'.' part-time jobs only 


19.4 


12.8 


Held THS jobs only 


4.6 


3.0 


Held part-time and THS jobs 


3.3 


2.2 


NEVER WORKED PRE -THS 




34.1^ 


TOTAL 


99.7^ 


99.8^ 



The diifereticc between '*ncver worked" in Table 10 and 
"no jobs in Table 9 is that women who worked only at the IHS 
were excluded frora Table 9. 



Column does not add to 100 percent due to rounding. 
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SUMMARY 



By focusing on the percent of time a reentrant worked, 
we found that most women had limited work experience during 
the five years prior to applying at THS. Reasons associated 
with household and family responsibilities were the primary 
factors influencing a woman's decision to refrain from work. 
A greater proportion of the reentrants are married, yet among 
all THS applicants we find the proportion of single women 
i^lanost equal to married. Given that a woman chooses a THS, 
It can be hypothesized that many reentrants select this 
institutional arrangement because it better enables thein to 
reconcile the demands of work with family- related responsi- 
bilities. Compared to female labor force participants 
residing in the Philadelphia SMSA, we find a greater propor- 
tion of married women in our sample. Although we do not 
have any evidence of the number of women who were out of the 
labor force for five years and who may likewise have returned 
to work without relying on a THS, the large percent of 
married women returning through a THS suggests that this 
labor market institution provides married women with a 
degree of flexibility they might desire. 

Compared to female labor force participants residing 
in the Philadelphia SMSA or in the nation at large, we find 
that a greater percentage of the reentrants had children. 
Hence, it may well be that women with children select a THS 
because it permits them to work and still fulfill family- 
related obligations. 

On the basis of number of years of school completed, 
THS reentrants had more schooling than Pennsylvania female 
labor force participants. Yet neither years of school com- 
pleted nor other measures of ability explain why a woman 
worked before applying at THS. Thus, it seems that THS 
reentrants should have been able to find employment if they 
chose to search for a job directly. This corroborates what 
was noted previously, that subjective preferences associ- 
ated with other obligations tended to prompt women to 
eschew the labor force. 

Since variations in the demand for labor did not have 
a significant impact on the reentrants' pre-THS labor market 
experience, it is not likely that this factor is as important 
as the subjective preferences and tastes of the reentrants. 
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These preliminary findings, moreover, 2 - - re*u< e 
added worker hypothesis that wives id i z- f \.^i ' " 

force when unemployment increases zx'.-i zYc priri;.; / ' '.^t - r 
is laid off. 

Of those women who worked befci'c u-vf-yir: -.iS, over 
one-third held only one job, while ovc-. ::t^-\z..\ btld a 
part-time or THS-referred job. This r j^ii^stv. Mat the 
reentrants had little experience concci-uiug the adjustments 
they would have to make if they worked full time for an 
extended period. Their selecting a THS may have been 
prompted by an awareness that they were relatively unfamiliar 
with the dynamics of the labor market and their inability 
to reconcile work with their other obligations. 

As noted previously, this study assumes that a woman's 
work experience is cumulative, and that her labor market 
experiences during one period of time influence her subse- 
quent labor market decisions. Hence, the more a woman 
worked during the five-year period before applying at THS, 
the greater the likelihood that she increased her stock of 
human capital by acquiring on-the-job training. At very 
least, we expect less skill obsolescence among the women 
who worked more during the period than among those who worked 
less. Since some of the reasons why a woman may return to 
work car- be influenced by her former work experience, we 
treat percent time worked as a dependent variable in this 
chapter but as an explanatory variable in the next chapter. 
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IV. WHY WOMEN RETJRN TO WORK 



Having analyzed the prior work history of the women, 
vc now ask why they returned to work. We asked them to rank 
eac'i of four reasons on the basis of: very important, some- 
v'h^^: important, not very important, or not important at all. 
Thw£e reasons were: (1) to earn money, (2) to break house- 
/loiu monotony, (3) to gain experience or improve skills, 
a:id (^:) to meet people. The results presented in Table 11 
sr^w that "to earn uioney" was the primary reason why women 
reruri.ed to work, designated as very or somewhat iuiportant 
by 33 9 percent of all respondents.^ Over 50 percent 
considered "to gain experience," "to break household 
monotony" and "to meet people" as important reasons. 

To determine what type of woman gave more weight to a 
pai«:icular reason, each reason for returning to work was 
use J as a dependent variable in a multiple classification 
analysis. This permits eliciting from the data the charac- 
teristics of women who gave greater weight to a specific 
reason. 



Respondents who selected "to earn money" as very 
or somewhat important were asked why they wanted to earn 
money when they returned to work. The majority of these 
women (73.2 percent) wanted to maintain or improve their 
standard of living (relatively few wished to save for 
future needs or to purchase special non-luxury goods). 
Although it is impossible to analyze these results rigor- 
ously in a "permanent" versus "transitory" income context, 
it seems that women who are returning to work to earn 
income are contributing to "permanent" income needs. 
Yesterday's transitory needs may be today's permanent 
needs - 
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Characteristics of Women Who Ranked Returnin g to Work 
"To EarrTMonev" As Very Important .^ When "to earn money" is 
used as the dependent variable the bivariate results show 
that age, marital status, number and age of children, year 
of app" ation,^ and percent time worked pre-THS are sta- 
tistically significant. These results are presented in 
Table 12. 

The younger the woman, the more important it was "to 
earn money." While Oppenheimer ' s contention that older 
women return to work for financial reasons is supported by 
our data ."^ the findings of this study suggest that financial 
reasons are comparatively more important to younger reen- 
trants who apply at a THS . 

Concerning -narital status, single women, as well as 
separated and widowed, said returning to work "to earn money' 
was very important about 82 percent of the time. Married 
women said this reason was very important approximately 
50 percent of the time. 

Women with no children under six were less inclined 
to return to work "to earn money" (47.4 percent) than either 
women without children (63.6 percent) or women with children 
of whom at least one was of pre-school age (64.7 percent). 



^The responses were collapsed into two categories: 
very important vs. "all others." The number and percentage 
of women in each category can be found in Table 11, p. 54. 

^The year of application is used in this and other 
models in this chapter to capture whether a woman's motiva- 
tions for returning to work are conditioned by societal- 
attitudinal changes concerning the role of women. In other 
words, women applying in the 1970' s may be more inclined 
to select a reason associated with personal fulfillment^ 
needs than those who applied earlier because of society's 
Increased acceptance of women working to meet personal needs 

^Valerie Kincaid Oppenheimer, "The Life-Cycle Squeeze: 
i.^ Interaction of Men's Occupational and Family Life 
Cycles," Demography (May 1974), pp. 227-245. 
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TABLE 12. RESULTS OF THE MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS TO 
EXPLAIN REASON FOR RETURNING TO WORJ<--"TO EARN 
MONEY" 



Number 

Explanatory of Unadjusted Data Adjusted Data 
Variables Cases^ Mean I- -Ratio Mean F-Ratio 

TOTAL 477 57.4 57.4 



,2 



11 3.6** 



AGE 14 .2** 6 . 7** 

22-29 110 77.3 71.0 

30-44 221 55.7 55.8 

45 and above 146 45.2 49.8 

MARITAL STATUS 15.2** 12.8** 

Married 386 'l.'. 32.2 
Separated, Divorced, 

Widowed 48 8i.;- 81.3 

Single 43 81.4 77.8 

CHILDREN 6.7** 3.0* 

No Children 151 63.6 52.1 
At Least One Child 

Less than 6 136 64.7 65.3 
Children but None 

Less than 6 190 47.4 56.0 

CURRICULUI'l-TPJVINING 1.1 1.6 

Commercial 329 59.9 60.6 

Commerciai to Aca- 
demic 25 60.0 52.3 

Academic 68 31.5 48.8 

Academic to Com- 
mercial 55 49.1 51.8 

EDUCATION .4 .2 

Less than 12 40 60.0 62.2 

12 Years of School 336 58.3 57.1 

More than 12 101 53.5 56.5 



(Conclnued on next page) 
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TABLE 12 Continued 



Number 

Explanatory of Unadjusted Data " Adjusted Data 

Variables Cases^ Mean F-Ratio Mea n r-Ratio 



1.2 



HIGHEST MANUAL-CLERICAL 
SCORE 

Above Average 172 58.7 56.4 

Average 105 60.0 63.3 

Below Average 94 58.5 59.5 
Did Not Take Manual 

Test(s) 106 51.9 "^1-6 

YEAR OF APPLICATION 2.6* 2.1* 

1967 80 55.0 58.2 

L968 70 50.0 50.7 

1969 81 53.] 55.6 

1970 54 46.3 48.5 

1971 47 76.6 76.1 

1972 58 56.9 53.2 

1973 87 66.7 62.2 



PERCENT TIME WORKED 
PRE-THS 



4 . 2** 2 . 9* 



0-10 182 48.4 51.3 

U - 50 ^02 56.9 54.0 

51-80 7 64.9 65.7 

81-90 116 67.2 64.6 

*p C .05. 
p < .01. 

'^Fifteen cases are deleted from the analysis because of 
missing data. 

t»rhe unaajusted means presented in the tables can be used 
to analyze the bivariate relationship between each explanatory 
variable and the dependent variable. These unadjusted means 
are simply descriptive statistics which allow us to present 
the average value of the dependent variabl' for each classifi- 
cation of the explanatory variable. 

<^The adjusted means presented in the tables can be used 
to analyze the multivariate relationship between the explana- 
tory variables and the dependent variable. The mean of the 
dependent variable in each classification is adjusted for the 
effects of all other variables in the model. In this model 
we control for age, marital status, children, curriculum- 
training, education, highest manual-c lerical score, year ot 
application and percent time worked pre-THS. 



On the basis of amount of time a woman worked prior 
to applying at THS , we find a monotonic relationship: the 
;nore a woman worked in the previous five years the more 
important it was to her "to earn money" when she returned 
to work. Among women who worked 0-10 percent of the time, 
approximately one-half said "to earn money" was very 
important. Of those working 81-90 percent, slightly over 
two-thirds said it was very important. 

When the intercorrelations among all explanatory vari- 
ables in the model are controlled for, each of the variables 
found significant through a bivariate analysis is still 
significant. Women in the youngest age classification, for 
example, are still 15 percentage points more likely than 
their older counterparts to state that money was a very 
important consideration in their decision to return to work. 

Based on the adjusted data, married womer are still 
25-30 percentage points less likely than single or all other 
women to respond that money was a major factor in their 
decision to return to work. Since married wc^men are least 
likely to be the so?e support of their household, they may 
better afford to return to work for reasons other than 
money . 

Women with no children found money less important. 
Women with a child under six attached greater importance to 
earning money than did women with older children or none at 
all. f 

WoroeT. who applied in 1971 also selected "to earn money" 
as very important mot^e often than did women applying in any 
other year between 1967 and 1973. Since the national 
unemployment rate was relatively higher that year, it is 
possible that economic conditions influenced women to return 
to work. 

When other factors are controlled for, the percent of 
time a woman worked prior to applying at THS is also related 
to the woman's saying "to earn money" was important at the 
tiiTie she returned to work. The less time worked, ceteris 
paribus , the less important money seems to be. This may be 
because women who had more recent work experience cultivated 
preferences to which they had become accustomed, and thus 
were inc lined T:b return in order to maintain their standard 
of living. 
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Separated, divorced or widowed women more often said 
"to earn monc^y" was very important. It is likely that work 
is more of a necessity for these women than for those who are 
single or married. Single women ranked second in stating 
that iponey was important in their decision to return to 
work. Since they, like the once-married, are more dependent 
upon self-generated income, the importance of earning money 
for these two groups is perhaps mora critical than for 
marriea women with a spouse present. 

It is not surprising 'hat women with children of any 
age considv^r eai:;1ng money more important than do women 
without children. The presence of more mouths to feed and 
bodies to clothe doubtless generates its own economic neces- 
sities. Economic pressures may also account for the data 
contained in the factor of year of application. During the 
latter years of the period covered by this study, rising 
inflation coincides with an increased importance ot *'to earn 
money." It may well be that the youngest reentrants attached 
great importance to earning money because of their tendency 
to be self-sufficient. 

Characteristics of Women Who Ranked Returning to Work 
"To Gain Experience or Improve Skills" as Important .^ By 
assessing the bivariate relationship between the importance 
of "to gain experience or improve skills" and the classified 
factors, overal patterns emerge in Table 13.^ 

Overall, 51.8 percent of the reentrants stated that 
gaining experience or improving skills was an important 
reason for returning to work. Of the three age groups. 



-^The responses were collapsed into two categories: 
very iinporrint and somewhat iii4Jortant vs. all others. The 
number sro percent of each original classification can be 
found in Ts/Dle 11, p. 54. 

^As previously noted, we had anticipated relatively 
low explanatory power to result from some of our models- 
Table 13 shows the results of an >!CA with an r2 of .08. 
The reader should interpret these findings and those in 
later models with care, as hopefully the researchers have 
done. See Chapter I for a full explanation of the limita- 
tions of this study. 
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TAPLE 13. RESULTS OF THE MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS TO 
EXPLAIN REASON FOR RETURNING TO WORK- -"TO GAIN 
EXPERIENCE OR IMPROVE SKILLS" 



Explanatory 
Variables 



Number 

of Unadjusted Data ° Adjusted Data* ^ 
Cases^ Mean F-Ratio Mean F-Ratio 



TOTAL 



AGE 
22-29 
30-44 

45 and above 



477 
.08 



110 
221 
146 



MARITAL STATUS 

Married 386 
Separated, Divorced, 



Widowed 
Single 

CHILDREN 

No Children 

At Least One Child 

Less than 6 
Children but None 

Less than 6 

C URRIC ULUM-TRAI N ING 
Commercial 
Commercial to Aca- 
demic 
Academic 

Academic to Com- 
mercial 

EDUCATION 

Less than 12 

12 Years of School 

More than 12 



48 
43 



151 
136 
i90 



25 
68 



40 
336 
101 



51.8 



44.5 
58.8 
46.6 



53.1 

54.2 
37.2 



37.7 
55.9 
60.0 



329 53.8 



32.0 
48.5 



55 52.7 



52.5 
54.2 
43.6 



4.2* 



2.0 



9.3** 



1.6 



1.7 



51.8 



54.1 
55.0 
45.2 



51.0 

57.8 
52.2 



41.2 
51.7 
60.2 

52.7 

40.2 
51.1 

52.3 



59.8 
51.0 
51.1 



2.7** 
2.0 



.4 



6.6** 



.5 



.6 



(Continued on next page) 
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TABLE 13 Continued 



Number 

Explanatory of Unadjusted Data^ Adjusted Data ^ 

Variables Cases^ Mean F-Ratio Mean F-Ratio 



HTHHEST MANUAL-CLERICAL 














Cf ORF 






6 . 3** 




5 






172 


41 3 




42.2 






/Ave L^ci^cf 








65 . 2 






Below Average 


94 


60.6 




57.8 






Did Not Take Manual 














Test(s) 


106 


48 . 1 




48 .6 






WAU dXT ADDT TP AT i AM 










1. 


7 


1 7 
1 / 


O \J 






43 4 






1 QAk 
1 ^Do 


70 


Zi7 1 




46 . 1 






1969 


81 


49.4 




48.1 






1 970 


54 


55 6 




51.9 






1971 


47 


66.0 




67.4 






1972 


SB 


51.7 




56.8 






1973 


87 


51.7 




55.7 






PERCENT TIME WORKED 














PRE-THS 






6.6** 




4. 




0-10 


182 


63.7 




61.1 






11 - 50 


102 


50.0 




48.3 






51 - 80 


77 


44.2 




47.8 






81 - 90 


116 


39.7 




42.8 







'^p < . 05 . 
^ .01. 



^Fifteen cases are deleted from the analysis because of 
niissing data. 

'^See footnote b. Table 12, p. 57. 

^See footnote c. Table 12, p. 57. 



only women in the 30-44 year old group were more likely than 
average to cite this reason as important. Since women in 
the 30-44 age group worked relatively less time than others 
(Table 8, pp. 44-45), it is quite conceivable that their 
concern to improve skills is related to their lack of prior 
work experience. 

With reference to the presence and age of children, 
we find that women without children ranked as lowest (37.7 
percent) the reason "to gain experience or improve skills/' 
relative to women having at least one child under 6 (55.9 
percent), and women with children of whom none are under 6 
(60.0 percent). Women with children worked less before 
applying and their returning "to improve skills" is what 
might be expected (Table 8, pp. 44-45). 

Women with the highest manual-clerical score ranked 
"to gain experience" as least important (41.3 percent). 
Of the women attaining an average test score, 64.8 percent 
ranked "to gain experience or improve skills" as important, 
and 60.6 percent of those scoring below average considered 
this an important reason for returning to work. 

The data indicate that the more a woman worked, the 
less important was "to gain experience or improve skills" 
in her decision to return to work. Thus, 63.7 percent of 
the women who worked 0-10 percent of the time prior to 
application were concerned with gaining experience, while 
only 39.7 percent of those who worked the greatest amount 
of time pre-THS ranked gaining experience as important. 

Hence, the assessment of these factors on the basis 
of the unadjusted means indicates that women in the 30-44 
age group, those with no children under six, those who 
scored average on manual-clerical tests, and those who 
worked the least prior to applying at THS were most likely 
to cite "to gain experience or improve skills" as important 
reasons for returning to work. 

By relying on an MCA we are able to ascertain whether 
the configuration noted above still prevails when all other 
variables in the model are controlled. With the exception 
of the age factor, the explanatory variables found signifi- 
cant in the bivartate analysis are significant when multi- 
variate analysis is used. 



For respondents without children, "to gain experience 
or improve skills" was least important, while those with 
children but none under 6 found it to be most important. 
Those with young children were in between the other two 
groups in citing this factor as an important reason for 
returning to work. Although we cannot be sure, it seems 
reasonable that the "children" variable is capturing dif- 
ferences in work experience above and beyond those captured 
by the measure for the five years prior to applying at THS . 
Other things equal, those without childron may be least 
likely to have obsolete skills. Those with young children 
may be more likely and those with older children most 
likely to need improvement of skills. 

Women who scored above average on a manual-clerical 
test were less likely to feel that their return to work was ^ 
prompted by a desire "to gain experience or improve skills." 
Also, the multivariate analysis shows that the greater the 
amount of time worked pre-THS, the less were respondents 
likely to state that "to gain experience" was an important 
factor in deciding to return to work. Thus, time out of the 
labor force, other things equal, explains why seme women 
wanted to gain experience. 

Characteristics of Women Who Ranked Returning to Work 
"to Break Household Monotony'^' as Important" !^ The proportion 
of women responding that "to break household monotony" was 
important and the relationship between these results and 
a number of explanatory variables are presented in Table 14. 

The unadjusted results indicate that women in tb^. 
second age group (30-44) ranked "to break household mo:: 
tony" as important more often than did women 22-29 yee-Lh 
of age or women 45 and above. Our data also indict. ^h^^- 
ir.arried women wanted to break household monotony mov • th ix. 
the single or separated, divorced or v:idoved women. 

With reference to the number and age of childi^-n. r 
results show that women with older children only wer ^ 
likely to assert that "to break household monotony" - an 



'The responses were collapsed into two rritegories: very 
and so-iewhat iirpcrtant vs. ^''.1 others. The numb-^r and percent 
of wonien in each ori^:.inal c iaj^sif ication can be found in 
Table II, r^. 54. 



TABLE 14. RESULTS OF THE MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS TO 
EXPLAIN REASON FOR RETimmNG TO WORK- -"TO BREAK. 
HOUSEHOLD MONOTONY" 



Explanatory 
VajTiab les 



Number 
of 

Cases^ Mean 



Unadjusted Data " 
F-Ratlo 



Adjusted 
Mean 



TOTAL 477 51.4 51.4 

.07 

AGE 5.4** 

22-29 110 38.2 47.8 

30-44 221 57.0 54. 

45 and above 146 52.7 49. . 

MARITAL STATUS 15.0** 

Married 386 57.3 5';.^; 

Separated, Divorced, 

Widowed 48 29.2 32,9 

Single 43 23.3 -'i 

CHILDREN 7.4** 

No Children 151 40.4 47.4 

At Least One Child 

Less than 6 136 50.0 4u i 

Children but None 

Less than 6 190 61.1 58.0 

vl RRI^ULUM-'; ii^^MNI^G 3 . 1* 

CorameLcial 329 55.0 .4 
C ii'tmne r c i a 1 to Ac a - 

de-ic 25 28.0 i-k.b 

Acfdetnic 68 42.6 42.6 
Academic to Com- 

.-nercial 5j 50.9 51.3 

EDlvATIOl^ 1.7 

Less than 12 '^O 62.5 63.9 

12 Years of School 336 51.8 48.6 

More than 12 101 45.5 55.8 



'•"Initio 



2.6** 
1.0 



8.8** 



2.2 



2.3 



TABLE 14 Continued 





Number 










Explanatory 


of 


Unadiusted Data 


Adiusted Data'' 


Variables 


Cases^ 


Mean 


F-Ratio 


Mean 


F-Ratio 


HIGHEST MANUAL-CLERICAL 










SCORE 






2.0 




.7 


Ahnvp Average.* 


172 


45.9 




48.3 




Average 


105 


54.3 




54.5 




Below Average 


94 


60.6 




55.5 




Did Not Take Manual 












Test(s) 


106 


49 . 1 




49.5 




YEAR OF APPLICATION 






.7 




1.1 


1967 


80 


56.3 




51.4 




1968 


70 


48.6 




48.2 




1969 


81 


45.7 




44.2 




1970 


54 


53.7 




50.0 




1971 


47 


48.9 




48.7 




1972 


58 


46.6 




52.5 




1973 


87 


57.5 




62.0 




PERCENT TI>E WORKED 












PRE-THS 






3.8** 




1.4 


0-10 


182 


58.2 




54.6 




11 - 50 


102 


55.9 




55.4 




51 - 80 


77 


46.8 




49.0 




81 - 90 


116 


39.7 




44.3 





• 05 • 
-p< .01. 

^Fifteen cases are deleted from the analysis because of 
misbing d^ita. 



See footnote b. Table 12, p. 57- 
See footnote c. Table 12, p. 57. 
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important reason for their returning to work (61 percent). 
Wonven without children were least likely to consider this 
reason as important. 

With reference to the percent of time worked pre-THS, 
an inverse relationship emerges: the less time a woman 
worked before applying at THS the more likely she was to 
reply that she wanted "to break household monotony." The 
group working least said this was an important reason 
approximately 60 percent of the time, while those who worked 
the most during the five years prior to applying at THS 
chose it as important only 39.7 percent of the time. 

While four factors are significant when viewed from 
a bivarlate perspective, the adjusted data indicate that 
only two factors are significant: marital status and the 
age and number of children. Married women are scill above 
those without spouses in responding that breaking household 
monotony was an important reason for returning to work. 
Wliile married women were the least likely to return to work 
"to earn money," breaking household monotony was consider- 
ably more important to them. It seems, therefore, that 
married women want psychic income from a work situation. 

The unadjusted data indicated that women with older 
children only ranked "to break household monotony" as 
important more often than did women without children, or 
those with at least one child under 6* When other factors 
are controlled for, this relationship is still obtained, 
but the difference between women with no children and those 
with at least one child under 6 disappears . It would appear 
that women with at least one pre-school child, irrespective 
of the ages of their other children, are less bored. They 
are probably somewhat more occupied at home with the 
responsibilities associated with caring for a pre-school 
child than are women with only older children. 

Several concluding observations can be made about women 
who stipulated that "to break household monotony" was an 
important reason for their returning to work. First, age 
and work experience ate symptoms of boredom, but apparently 
not sources of it; that is, each is a significant factor 
only before other explanatory variables are controlled. 
The greater proportion of women 30-44 years old who were 
interested in breaking household boredom appears to reflect 
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the fact that these women tend to be married and have older 
children. Married women were quite interested in breaking 
the monotony of their lives and saw work as one means of 
accomplishing this goal. Hence, it seems that the married 
women in this study generally find the attendant responsi- 
bilities of this life situation boring. Consequently, they 
may tend to accommodate their psychological needs by return- 
ing to work. 

Regardless of the way the respondents are categorized 
in the analysis, single women constitute the group for 
whom the reason "to break household monotony*' was the least 
important in their returning to work. Single women tend to 
have fewer Household obligations relative to married, and 
once married, women (especially if the latter have children), 
and so it is not sucprising they were least disposed to 
view a return to the labor force as a way to overcome house- 
hold boredom. Also, having children is not as important as 
the age of children in explaining the importance women 
place on *'to break household monotony" when returning to 
the labor force. It can be conjectured that women find 
rearing children more challenging or satisfying if the 
children are pre-school rather than older. 

Characteristics of Women Who Ranked Returning to Work 
"to MeeT People'' as Inportant .^ The data addressing the 
characteristics of women who ranked returning to work "to 
meet people" as impori ';^nt are presented in Table 15. 
According to the unadjusted means, only manual-- clerical 
test scores are sigi:if icantly related to the likelihood 
that "to meet people" was an important dimension of reen- 
trants' decision to return to work. Respondents scoring 
below average were most inclined to state "to meet people 
as important, while those who scored above average were less 
likely to consider this important. 

Although only one factor is significant when the 
unadjusted data are analyzed, the adjusted data indicate 



^The responses were collapsed into two categories: 
verv important and somewhat important vs. all others. The 
number and percent of women in each original classification 
can be found in Table 11, p. 54. 
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TABLE 15. RESULTS OF THE MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS TO 
EXPLAIN REASON FOR RETURNING TO WORK- -"TO MEET 
PEOPLE" 



Number 

Explanatory of Unadjusted Dat£ ^ Adjusted Data^ 

Variables Cases^ Mean F-Ratio Mean F-Ratio 

TOTAL 476 50.8 50.8 

R'^ .03 1.7* 

AGE 1.6 5 . f** 

22-29 110 55.5 58.7 

30-44 221 32.5 54.2 

45 and above 145 44.8 39.7 

M<\RITAL STATUS .5 1.7 

Married 385 51.9 52.7 
Separated, Divorced, 

Widowed 48 45.8 46.9 

Single 43 46.5 38.9 

CHILDREN .4 2.1 

No Children 151 52.3 53.7 
At Least One Child 

Less than 6 136 47.8 43.5 
Children but None 

Less than 6 1S9 51-9 53.8 

CURRICULUM-TRAINING ^.5 .9 

Coranercial 329 53.8 53.'' 

Coxnuiercial to Aca- 
demic 25 36.0 42.8 

Academic 68 45.6 45.0 

Academic Lo Cc~i- 

merclai 54 46.3 47.1 

EDUCATION 2.4 1.0 

Less than 12 40 65.0 61.5 

12 Years of School 335 51.0 49.9 

Mere than 12 101 44.6 49.8 



TABLE 15 Continued 





Number 










Explanatory 


of 


Unadiusted Data" 


Adius ted 


Data'^ 


Variables 


Cases^ 


Mean 


F-Ratio 


Mean F 


-Ratio 


HIGHEST MANUAL-CLERICAL 










SCORE 






4 . 1^^- 




3 . 2** 


Above Average 


172 


41.3 




42.8 ■ 




Average 


105 


50. 5 




49.1 




Below Average 


94 


59.6 




58,3 




Did Not Take Manual 












Test (s) 


105 


59.0 




59.0 




^-EAR Of APPLICATION 






1 Q 




2.2* 




8'0 






42.8 




1968 


69 


. 7 




51.2 




1969 


81 


49.4 




49.0 




1970 


54 






52.5 




1971 


47 


34.0 




34.6 




1972 


58 


58.6 




61.1 




L973 


87 


59.8 




60.7 




PERCENT TIME WORKED 












PRE-THS 






0 




1.7 


0 - 10 


182 


51.1 




53.0 




11 - 50 


102 


50.0 




49.3 




51 - 80 


77 


51.9 




47.9 




61 - 90 


115 


50.4 




50.8 





< .05. 



< .01, 

-Sixteen cases are deleted fron; the analysis because of 
T.issing data. 

^See footnote T^^Me 12, p. 57. 

^See footnote c, Taole 12, p. 57. 
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that three factors are statistically significant: age, 
manual -clerical score, and year of application. With refer- 
ence to the age factor, younger women were apparently more 
interested in meeting people (58.7 percent), while those 
45 and over were least interested (39.7 percent). The raulti 
variate analysis also indicates that a linear relationship 
exists between test scores and a respondent's returning to 
work "to meet people"; the lower the score the more impor- 
tant was this rear;on. For this relacionship and that 
obtaining for the year of application v^ariable, no ready 
explanation is apparent. 

SITOIARY 

Having presented detailed models to show why women 
returned to work, let us sumiTiarize these models in conjunc- 
tion with the implications derived by analyzing the descrip- 
tive statistics. 

The descriptive statistics indicate that money is the 
predominant force motivating women to return ^o work. We 
anticipated this because other research has documented that 
a husband's income and/or occupation, and a woman's income 
influence the degree to which females participate in the 
labor force. Our results indicate that women selected 
money almost twice as often as breaking household monotony, 
meeting people, or gaining experience or improving skills. 
The preponderance ascribed to the financial motive indicates 
that the majority of women in our sample are interested in 
money- income rather than psychic- income . 

The model addressing itself to the "earn monty" motive 
indicates that married women are nor ::is interestCxd in this 
as are the single and the once-inacr led. ITiese results 
penr.ii: us to surmise that vrhen xwman is the sole source 
of income she is ''pushed'' into the labor force by necessity. 
On the other hand, women with children place greater weight 
on the financial motive. By definition, the more people 
residing T:ithin a household, the greater the need for mcney 
It a woman had at least one child under 6, she ,jas even mere 
likely to be motivated by money in returning to work. 
Several interpretations can be drawn frcm these results. 
First, Husbands of women Laving at least one child under 6 
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have probably not yet reached their full earning potential, 
although the presence of a young child increases the family's 
need zot income. Second, it is likely that an income motive 
is a more socially acceptable reason for women with young 
children to leave the home. 

Women between ages 22-29 were likewise more interested 
in money than were those in other age classifications. 
Perhaps the desire to be financially self-sufficient is 
more pronounced among younger women. Irrespective of a 
woman's traits, we find that a direct relationship exists 
between the amount of time she worked before applying and 
her desire to earn money. Since most women desiring to 
earn money indicated that they were using this money to 
maintain or ir.prove their standard of living, rather than 
save for future needs or purchase special nor.Iuxury goods, 
it can be concluded that previous income from working 
defined the standard they were interested in maintaining. 
It seems that the more a woman worked before she applied, 
the higher was her standard of living. Consequently, the 
"need" for money motivated her return to work. 

We find an inverse relat io^iship exists between the 
amount of time a woman worked prior to applying at THS and 
her desire to "brush up" on her skills. A woman working 
less was more interested in improving her skills. This 
tends to strengthen our claim that on-the-job training 
improves one's ability. Although disparity in the number of 
years of school ;.'>mpleted does not emerge as a significant 
variable in explaining the relative importance given to 
improving skills, test scores are statistically significant. 
It appears that those vho had an above average score were 
not interested in improving skills. 

Compared to women with no children, those with children 
were more interested in improvi'^:^ their skills. Since women 
with children worked half as n^uch as did those without 
children, it seems that not working made the former's skills 
*^ecome rusty ^ 

Women who gave greater weight to "break household 
monotony" as a motive for returning to work were either 
married cr were motht^rs of children over 6 years of age. 
Since married voir.cn vorked l«c^ss before t!r . y applied at THS 
than did single or cnce-riarried vouien, it can be assitmed that 
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married wonien give more time to household tasks. The con- 
ventional alternative of work or leisure is not quite iihe 
same for, married women as it i?^ tc/ men. When married 
women decide to seek gainful eiDployment they reject the 
socially-defined role of ho-^^rnaror . Our analysis suggests 
that married women find thai;: .v-rk outside the home provides 
then with challenging altern<:civcr: to their socially- 
defined roles. Perhaps the r.^'pel It ious performance of home- 
making tasks, coupled with mii:,i-iiial measures of homemaker 
success, prompt married women to view their participation 
in the labor force, as a way "to get away from it all." 

Women with children also wanted to return tc work to 
break the boredom associated with being a mother and house- 
keeper. But women with children under 6 were not as inter- 
ested in breaking household monotony as were other women 
with children. We surmise that as children get older and 
become more se If -suf f ic iert their mothers feel less needed 
at home. In addition, boredom may arise because child- 
rearing responsibilities tend to be rountinized and repeti- 
tive. In sum, once^ children enter school mothers become 
restless and perceive outside work as a challenging option. 

Younger women wanted to meet people wb' i they returned 
to work. But of greater interest is the fact that the more 
recent the woman applied (1967-1973), the more interested 
she was in the sociological aspects of work Coupled with 
the more recent societal changes concemmicj the role of 
females in the labor force, women themselves are increas- 
ingly interested in some of the nonmon* ary, but psychic, 
benefits working provides. 

In this summary we first focused on the descriptive 
statistics, and then treated each reason as a dependent 
variable in four separate regression models. If we look 
across the models, rather than within, we find that vari- 
ables associated with what might be generically labeled 
"family responsibilities" tend to influence the weight a 
woman gives to each reason. Although previous vork experi- 
ence, which is a proxy measure for on-the-job training, 
also appears as a significant explanatory factor, the other 
measures of human capital are less likely to appear as 
significant. Hence, work not only improves skills, but 
also influence^j what motivates a woman to return to work, 
irrespective of the mot ive she posits . 
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Throughout this chapter, the reasons a woman indicated 
why she returned to work were treated as dependent variables 
in our regression models. The choice of aTHS and the decis- 
ion to return to work are interrelated. To determine the 
degres to which the decision to return to work is related 
to the choice of a THS , we will treat the reasons for 
returning to work as explanatory variables in the next 
chapter, in which we focus on why a woman selected a THS. 



8; 
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V, WHY WOMEN SEIXCTED A THS W^iEN THEY RETURNED TO WORK 



Since we wanted to learn why a woman chose a THS, we 
asked respondents to rank twelve possible reasons for their 
choice of a THS as a vehicle for reentry. Each reason was 
described on a separate card. The women separated the 
cards into two piles: one consisted of reasons deemed 
important and the other included those reasons perceived as 
unimportant. The former were ranked from most to least: signifi- 
cant.^ As shown in Table 16, three main reasons stand out. 
By order of preference they are: (1) prefer temporary 
employment because of the freedom and flexibility the THS 
provides; (2) was available for a temporary period only, 
was reluctant take a permanent job; and (3) opportunity 
to evaluate my skill potential. These reasons are indicated 
in the table by the percent of time chey were chosen first, 
the percent of time mentioned, and as a weighted index. ^ 

The first two responses as shown by the weighted index 
indicate that women value a THS precisely for the flexi- 
bility and freedom which the THS arrangement can uniquely 
provide. Moreover, the choices give evidence that the women 
wanted temporary employment because they were either avail- 
able for only a temporary period or unwilling to make a 
permanent commitment to the labor force. The third reason 
selected, ''opportunity to evaluate my skill potential,'' 
may be interpreted as a corollary of the first two because 
skill potential can be better evaluated if a woraan works for 
several employers and is called upon to use varying talents 
and skills. This opportunity to assess one's skills is made 



-^-Two reasons? ; "I did not want anyone to know I was 
working" and "change of marital status" were rarely selected 
as important and therefore were excluded from the analysis. 

"The Index was computed by assigning weights to the 
ranked values (i.e., the first choice weighted by 10, the 
second by 9, etc.) and then averaging the totals. 
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'iA:\± 16. Rr:ASO:;S KOK CMOOSING a THS on the basis of PERCExNT 
JiyL CtiC''.LS riRST, PERCENT TIiME MENTIONED, AND A 

WEICHTEU INDEX 



Percent Time Percent Time Weighted 
Pxensons Chosen First Mentioned Index 



"Prefer t e m [ k j r a r y e r;. ] )lo y - 
. ment because of lreed(jn> and 
flexibility it provides*' 25.1 53.8 6.7 

**Wns available f;)r a teni- 
por/iry [period only, was 
reluctant to take a 

permanent Job" 2 3.^ 5 7.9 6.1 

"Uppt)rtuni ty tt) evalo.ate 

my' skill poLentiaT' il.b 52.0 5.1 

"Op()ortunitv to learn 

new jobs" ' 3.6 49.2 4.6 

"Opportunity to work vari- 
ous places--for variety" 2.b 43.1 4.0 

"Opportunity to nieet a 

variety of peo[)h'" 4.3 42.1 3.9 

"0;)portuniLy to detennine 
if W(jrking wcis compatible 

with inv other obligations" 10.9 ^BT^'" 3.8 



2.4 38.6 3.6 



"Opportunity to discover 
what jobs are avaiial)le" 

0 

"Was S(.'ekin;.r. lull tine 
cmployinenL buL could nol 

find any" 1 1 • 17.1 1.9 

"Wanted to see il" I wDuId 

like workin;'" 3.9 18.3 1.8 
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especially available through a THS which can offer its 
employees a choice among employers and jobs. 

Recognizing that the reasons were related and over- 
lapped, a factor analysis was performed to uncover unique 
dimensions of motives for choosing a IHS , thus giving us a 
smaller, more compact, and more informative set of motives 
to analyze. As a result of the factor analysis,^ as shown 
in Table 17, three generic motives were uncovered: 

FACTOR I: Respondent interested in labor market 
information (LMl) 

FACTOR 2; Woman prefers temporary work 

FACTOR 'i : Woman interested in variety vs. 
^ompatibi lit y , 

Each factor score was computed by ta/iog a weighteu 
sum of the scores assigned to the original \ reasons. By 
using the factor scores obtained from the fai^^ji analysis, 
it is possible to measure the woman's ranking factor. 
Thus, we are able to r?.psess a woman's motivation .:'^r 
selecting a THS by analyzing the score she rece- v^^ each 
of the three factors. A high score on Factor i. tnr 
example, would mean a woman selected a THS beca. ? ^he 
wanted to acquire labor market information. 

A multiple classification analysis was perforriied on 
the factor scores for each factor to elicit what relation- 
ships exist between why a woman chose the THS, her reasons 
for returning to work, her personal characteristics, and 
the year f^he applied. As a re^alt ok this analysis, it is 
[>ossible to provide a thumbnail skcLrh of the women who 
chose THS for each of the generic rea: Dns elicited from the 
factor analysis . 



-^Aftei using multiple ' comjTiOna; it ics , tactors w^^re 
selected if they had an eig* .v^i'lue of 1.0 or greater. The 
factor matrix was rotated v > v .1 vai max rotation. See 
Appendix D for detailed results of the factor analysis. 

^The year of application is used in thic and other 
models in this chapter to capture whether women's reasons 
for selecting a THS changed over time. 
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TABLE 17. -C'lORS TNFI /ENGINE DECISION FOZ CHOOSING A THS 



Ite 



Factor 



Factor 1 inter, st i n Labor Market Information (LMI ) 
'*OpD:^rcunitv to evaluate my skill poten- 

.ial" ^ -H. 58189 

"upportunity to learn new jobs" - ..67371 

•'Opportunity to discover what jobs are 

available" -h. 30479 



Factor 2 Preference for Temporary Work 

"Was available for a temporary period only, 

was reluctant to take a perrcCnent job*' +.48216 

"['refer temporary employment because of 

freedom and flexibility it provides" +.56249 

''Was seeking full-Lime employm.ent but 

could not find any" -,5992/ 



Factor 3 Interes ted in Variety vs. Compatibilit y 
"Opportunity to determine if workirg is 
compatible with my other obligation.^ 

"Wanted to see if I would like workin.;" 
"Opportunity to work various placej-- 

for variety" 
"Opportunity to m.ect a variety of people 



-.h9214 
- 40302 

+.53683 
+.3i<:^31 



''^A variable was consid red to load highly or c- factor 
if the factor loading was at ^east .3 in absolute v<-lue . 
A plus (+) implies a positive relationship wit a fc-ctor, 
a minus (-) implies a negative or inverse relationship with 
a factor. 
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Characteristics of Women Who Choose THS Because of 
Interest^ in Labor Market Information (LMI) . The results of 
this MCA presente'd in Table 18 indicate, among other things, 
that the grand mean is 4.8. The higher a particular unad- 
justed or adju'.C-d mean, the greater the interest in LMI on 
t'ue. part a wciir.an of given characteristics or experiences. 
The significant oivariate results indicate that women with 
children, regardless of age, were more interested in LMI 
than those without children. On the basis of curriculum- 
training, women who originally pursued an academic program 
and then late-: turned to some type of commercial training 
tended to so'ect a THS because they were interested in 
labor market information. Women who scored "average" in a 
manual'C lerical test were interested in LMI, as were those 
who worV.ed ieast before applying at THS. Absence from the 
labor force seems to be a natural signal, alerting women 
that they are unfamiliar with the current demand for labor. 
Those women returning to work to break household ^nonotony, 
to g.^.in experience, or to meet people likewise selected a 
Tlv-^ bec iuse they expected this labor institution to provide 
them w:' "-h LMI . 

The adjusted means indicate that women who followed 
an academic to commercial training scheme were more inter- 
ested in LMI than women with other backgrounds, as were 
wonien with more than twelve years of school. The latter 
av:.:;nded college, majored in a curriculum that was not 
readily marketable, and then decided to take some clerically- 
related training programs. They typify the underutilized 
£*.-n.ale labor force participant who accepts a clerical job 
because it permits her to meet her other obligations, or 
because her husband's career precludes her embarking upon 
a job providing opportunity for advancement. She probably 
married after college, withdrew from the labor market if 
employed at all, raised a family, and then returned to the 
labor force. On the other hand, it may be that the better 
educated used the THS experience as a further investment in 
human capital, as an investment to improve their knowledge 
of the labor market. 

Women who return to work to break household monotony 
are interested in obtaining LMI when they return to THS as 
a means of reentering the labor force. One way of breaking 
monotony is to work in various jobs and at various firms. 
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TABLE 18. RESULTS OF THE MULTIPLt, CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS TO 
EXPLAIN FACTOR I--INTERi:,ST IN LABOR lARKET INFOR- 
MATION (LMI) 



Nt-unb^r 

Explanatory of Unadjusted Data " Adjusted Data ^ 

Variables Cases^ Mean F-Ratio Mean F-Ratio 



TOTAL 578 4.8 4.8 

r2 .32 

AGE 1.4 1.0 

22-29 110 4.3 4.6 

30-44 221 5.0 4.7 

45 and above 147 4.8 5.1 

MARITAL STATUS .7 1.3 

Married 387 4.9 4.7 

Separated, Divorced, 

Widowed 48 4.5 4.7 

Single 43 4.2 5.5 

CHILDREN 5.0** .9 

No Children 151 4.0 4.5 

At Least One Child 

Less than 6 136 4.9 5.0 

Children but None 

Less than 6 191 5.3 4.8 

CURRICULUM-TRAINING 5 . 1** 5 . 7** 

Conmiercial 330 4.9 4.9 

Commercial to Aca- 
demic 25 2.0 2.4 

^cademic 68 4.6 4.4 

Academic to Com- 
mercial 55 5.5 5.3 

EDUCATION 8 4 . 3'- 

Less than 12 40 4.4 3.9 

12 Years of School 337 4.9 4.7 

More than 12 101 4.4 ;.5 



(Continued on next pag^i) 
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TABLE 18 Continued 



Number 

Explanatory of Unadjusted Data ^ Adjusted Data *^ 

Vari.:.bles Cascs^ Mean F-Ratio Mean F-Ratio 

HIGHEST MANUAL-CLZRICAL 

SCORE 3.4-'^ .6 

Above Average 172 4.1 4.5 

Average 105 5.4 5.0 

Below Average 95 5.2 4.7 

Did Not Take Manual 

Test(s) 106 4,9 5.0 

YEAR OF APPLICATION 1.3 1.1 

1967 80 4.3 4.5 

1968 71 4.4 4.5 

1969 hi 4.4 4.5 

1970 54 5.2 4.9 
1971. 47 5.5 5.5 

1972 58 5.6 5.4 

1973 8 7 4.7 4.6 

PERCENT TIME WORKED 

PRE-THS 3.5'^ .6 

0-10 183 5.5 5.0 

11 - 50 102 4.6 4.6 

51 - 80 77 4.1 4.4 

81-90 116 4.3 4.8 

W'TURNKD TO WORK TO 

EARN MONEY 1.7 .4 

Very Important 274 4.6 4.7 

Not Very Important 204 5.0 4.9 

RETURNED TO WORK TO 
GAIN EXPERIENCE OR 

IMPROVE SKILLS 182. S'^'* 136.6** 

Important 247 6.8 6.4 

Not Important 231 2.7 3.0 

RETURNED TO WORK TO 
BREAK HOUSEHOLD 

MONOTON Y 26.5*" 4.0 * 

Important 245 5.6 5.1 

Not Important 233 3.9 4.5 

(Continue <i on next page) 
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TABLE 18 Continued 



Explanatory 
Variables 



Number 

of Unadjusted Data " Adjusted Data 
Cases^ Mean F-Ratio Mean F-Ratio 



RETURNED TO WORK TO 
MEET PEOPLE 
Important 
Not Importa.it 



242 
236 



5.9 
3.6 



48.7-^- 



5.5 
4.1 



2 1 . 8--^^^ 



p <: .05. 
p <: .01. 

aFourtcen cases are deleted from the analysis becausr; 
of missing data. 

^The unadjusted means presented in the tables can be 
used t:o analyze the bivariate relationship between each 
explanatory variable and the dependent variable. These 
unadjusted means are simply descriptive statistics which 
allow us to present the average value of the dependent 
variable for each c l.-.ss if ication of the explanatory variable. 

^The adjusted means presented in the tables can be 
used to analyze the multivariate relationship between the 
explanatory variables and the dependent variable. The mean 
of the dependent variable in each classification is adjusted 
for the effects of all other variables in the model. In 
this model we control for age, marital statu'., children, 
curriculum-training, education, highest manual-clerical 
score, year of appiicatioi, percent time worked pre-THS, 
returned ♦"o work to: earn :noney, gain experience or improve 
skills, break household ir.onctony, or meet people. 
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The greater LMI a woman has, the higher the probability 
that she will be able to overcome boredom. The same rationale 
seems to apply regarding those who return to work to gain 
experience or improve skills. Those returning to work to 
meet people are also interested in LMI. A THS facilitates 
their meeting people because it provides a variety of jobs, 
employers, and work settings. It can also be hypothesized 
that if they were meeting more people at work, there is 
greater likelihood that through these new relationships 
the pros and cons of different employers and jobs are dis- 
cussed . 

Characteristics of Women Who Chose THS Because of 
Preference for Temporary Work . The results of the MCA of 
the cliarac teris tics of women who chose THS because they 
preferred temporary work (Factor 2) are presented in 
Table L9. Since the dependent variable is a measure of a 
v;oman's preferencs. for temporary work, a re?latively low 
score is indicative of preferenc;;^ for full-time employment . 
Throughout this model we stress the higher results, especi- 
ally where the statistically significant findings are above 
'3.9, the overall mean. 

In the bivariate analysis of the respondents' prefer- 
ence* for temporary work, women aged 30-44 manifest this 
choice more so than women in other age categories, as do 
married v;omen relative to those in other marital status 
classifications. Those having at least one pre-school 
child likewise selected a THS because they preferred temporary 
work. Of the human capital measures used in the model, 
education and test score results are significant at the 
bivariate level. Women who completed more than 12 years of 
school and those scoring highest in a manual-clerical test 
were more interested in temporary employment. Finally, 
reentrants who wanted to break household monotony, or who 
returned to work to earn money preferred temporary work. 

The adjusted data indicate that married women prefer 
temporary work more so than single or once-married women. 
It seems that a married woman's household responsibilities 
Limit her availability for full-time employment. Conversely, 
single, separated, divorced and widowed women need full-time 
employment because they are more dependent on work for their 
income. Tn the adjusted data, curriculum-training now 
appears a significant variable for those having academic 
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TABLE 19. RESULTS OF THE MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS TO 
EXPLAIN FACTOR 2- -PREFERENCE FOR TEMPORARY WORK 



Number 

Explanatory of Unadjusted Data^ Adjusted Data ^ 

Variables Cases''^ Mean F-Ratio Mean F-Ra t i o 



TOTAL 478 3.9 3.9 
2 

AGE 4 . i-,v _ 9 

22-29 110 3.2 ' 3.7 

30-44 221 4.4 4.1 

43 and above 147 3.7 3.7 

MARITAL STATUS 27.3'"'> 22.5^'* 

Married 387 4.5 4.4 

Separated, Divorced, 

Widowed 48 1.6 1.7 

Single 43 i.2 1.7 

CHILDREN 5.6-" 2.1 

No Children 151 3.1 3.5 

At Least One Child 

Less than 6 136 4.4 4.4 

Children but None 

Less than 6 191 4.2 3.9 

CURRICULUTM-TRAINING 1.0 5.0*^^ 

Commercial 330 3.7 3.5 

Commercial to Aca- 

deric 25 4.6 5.8 

Academic 68 4.2 4.6 

Academic to Com- 
mercial 55 4.3 4.4 

EDUCnTION 4.1-v 2.1 

Less than 12 40 2 . 3 3.3 

12 Years of School 337 4.0 4.1 

More than 12 KJl 4.2 3.5 



((Continued on next pap,e) 



TABLE 19 Continued 



Number 

Explanatory cf Unadjusted Data " Adjusted Data^ 

Variable s Cascs^ Mean F-Ratio Mean F-Ratio 

HIGtiEST mNUAL-CLERlCAL 

SCORE 3. 8*^-^ 4.3** 

Above Average 172 4.4 4.5 

Average 105 4.2 4.1 

Bc-luw Average 95 3.8 3.6 
Did Not Take Manual 

Test(s) 106 2.9 3.0 

YEAR OF AIPLiCATION I.O .8 

L967 80 4.0 3.6 

L968 71 4.3 4.2 

1909 81 4.2 4.1 

1970 54 4.5 4.4 

1971 47 3.6 3.5 

1972 58 3.7 4 . ,■ 

1973 87 3.2 3.5 

PERCENT TIME W0RK1:D 

PRE-THS 1.5 1.1 

0 - 10 183 4. 1 3.6 

U - 50 102 4.2 4.1 

51 - 80 77 4.1 4.3 

81 - 90 116 3.3 3.9 

RiiTURNED TO WORK TO 

EARN MONEY 15.7** . 

V<ry Important 274 3.3 3.6 

Not Very Important 204 4.7 4.3 

RETURNED TO WORK TO 
GAIN EXPERIENCE OR 

IMPROVE SKILLS .9 2.6 

Important 24 7 3.8 3.7 

Not Important 231 4.1 4.2 



(Contir:i.-.'d on next page) 
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TABLE 19 -- Continued 





Number 










c p I ana c o r y 




Unadjusted Data" 


Adjusted Data'^ 


Variables 


Cases^ 


Mean 


F-Ratio 


Mean 


F-Ratio 


RETURNED TO WORK TO 












BREAK HOUSEHOLD 












MONOTONY 










6 . 8** 


Important 


245 


4.5 




4.3 




Not Important 


233 


3.3 




3.5 




Ri- TURNED TO WORK TO 












J^XT PEOPLE 






0 




0 


Important 


242 


3.9 




3.9 




Not Important 


2 36 


3.9 




3.9 





"p ^ .05. 



''"''p< .01. 

'^fourteen cases are deleted froiri the nalysis because 
of missing data, 

^^See footnote b, Table 18, p. 80. 

^"See Footnote c, Table 18, p. 80. 
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training. Thus suggests that the academically- trained respon- 
dent is aware that her abilities and talents permit her tc 
find employment in better than the clerically-related jobs 
and that full- tine employment in these occupations would 
extend her underutilizaticn in the labor markets. 

Under the category of manual-clerical scores, those 
who have average or above average test results have a stronger 
preference for temporary work than do those less skilled. 
This suggests that these women are aware of their marketable 
skills and probably do not want to maintain clerical-type 
job^;. The strong preference for temporary work among those 
returning to work to break household monotony is what one 
might expect, since temporary work at a THS provides diverse 
work Settings, which are less likely to become monotonous. 
Finally, those who regard earning money as not very impor- 
tant prefer temporary work over full-time employment. 
Since income is not a primary concern for them, full-time 
employment is apparently neither desirable nor important. 

Characteristics of Women Who Choose THS Because of 
Interest in Variety vs. Compatibility ,^ The results of this 
MCA are presented in Table 20. The dependent variable in 
this model conveys two notions: the higher the number 
associated with a classification, the greater the interest 
in variety ; the lower the number, the greater the interest 
in compatibility . 

With reference to age, the youngest age group exhibited 
the strongest interest in variety when choosing THS, while 
the other age groups manifested an interest in wanting com- 
patibility. Single women were more interested in variety 
than were those in any other classification. Although women 
in the other two marital classifications expressed some 
interest in variety, the interest was less th^n half as 
strong as among single women. With reference to the presence 
and age of children, women with no children were decidedly 
interested in variety, being two to three times as interested 
as women with children of any age. With reference to 
education, those women with more than 12 years school were 
inte'-ested in variety slightly more than those with less 
:h^n 12 • Those with 12 years schooling had the least interest 



^See Table 17 to identify the reasons included in this 
factor. 



TABLE 20. 



RESULTS OF THE MULTIPLE CI^SSIFICATION ANALYSIS TO 
EXPLAIN FACTOR 3--INTERESTED IN VARIETY VS. 
COMPATIBILITY 



ExpIiiP.atory 
Variables 



Number 

of Unadjusted Data " Adjusted Data^ 
Cases^ Mean F-Ratio Mean F-Ratio 



TOTAL 478 2.0 2.0 

r2 .17 



AGE 7.9--^^>- 

22-2'-; 110 3.2 

30-44 221 1.8 

4S an(; above 147 1.6 

MARITAL STATUS 11.1-"^ 
Married 387 1.8 

Separar.ec) , Divorcea, 

Widowed 48 2.1 

Single 4.4 

CHILDREN 20.9'"^* 
No Children 151 3.5 

At Least One Child 

Less than C 136 1.6 

Children but None 

Less thnn 6 191 1.2 

CURRICULUM-TRAINING 1.2 
Commercial 330 1.9 
Commercial Lo Aca- 
demic 25 2.7 
Academic 68 2.6 
Academic to Com- 
mercial 55 1.8 

EDUCATION 

Less than 12 40 2.5 

12 Years of School 337 1.7 

More than 12 101 2.9 



2.0 
2.2 
1.9 



1.9 

2.2 
3.4 

2.8 
2.0 
1.5 

2.1 

1.7 

2.1 

1.8 



1.8 
1.9 
2.7 



4 . 7** 
.3 



4 . 2*-^^' 



7 . 3VcVr 



3.0* 



(ConLinued on next page) 
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TABLE 20 Continued 



Number 

Explanatory of Unadjusted Data^ Adjusted Data^ 

Variables Cases^ Mean F-Ratio Mean F-Ratlo 



HIGHEST MANUAL-CLERICAL 



SCORE 






.2 




Above Average 


172 


2.0 




2.0 


Average 


105 


2.3 




2.3 


Below Average 


95 


2.0 




1.9 


Did Not Take Manual 










Test(s) 


106 


2.0 




1.9 


•AR OF APPLICATION 






2.7* 




1967 


80 


1.3 




1.9 


1968 


71 


1.7 




1.9 


1969 


81 


2.5 




2.7 


1970 




2.1 




2.2 


1971 


47 


.9 




1.1 


1972 


58 


2.4 




1.8 


1973 


87 


2.9 




2.2 



.3 



1.5 



PERCENT TIME WORKED 

PRE-THS 11.5** 7.0** 

0-10 183 1.0 1.3 

11 - 50 102 2.2 2.1 

51 - 80 77 3.1 2.9 

81 - 90 116 2.9 2.7 

Rl-LTURNED TO WORK TO 

EARN MONEY 1.7 .6 

Very Important 274 2.2 2.1 

Not Very Important 204 1.8 1.9 

RETURNED TO WORK TO 
GAIN ':XPERIENCE OR 

IMPROVE SKILLS .3 .6 

Important 247 2.1 2.2 

Not Important 231 2.0 1.9 



(Continued on next page) 



TABLE 20 -- Continued 





Number 










Explanatory 


of 


Unadi 


usted Data° 


Adjusted 


Data^ 


V ar D xc: 9 


Cas 6 s ^ 


Mp n 


F-RAti n 


Mean F 


- Ra t i o 


RETURNED TO WORK TO 












BREAK HOUSEHOLD 












MONOTONY 






3 . 0 - 




4 . 3"' 


Important 


245 


2.3 




2.3 




Not Important 


o o o 

233 


1.8 




1.7 




RETURNED TO WORK TO 












MEET PEOPLE 






37.3^>^- 




31.7** 


Important 


242 


3.0 




2.9 




Not Iirportant 


236 


1.1 




1.2 





"p <.05. 



""p ^ .01. 

^fourteen cases are deleted from the analysis because 
oi" missing data. 

^See footnote b, Table 18, p. 80. 

^See footnote c. Table 18, p. 80. 
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in varitL-ty, interest in variety shows a v;idc variation over 
the years covered by the study, as indicated by the year of 
application. 

With reference to percent time worked pre-THS, the data 
indicate that the niore a wopan worked pre-THS, the greater 
was her interest in variety; the less she worked pre-THS, 
the less was her interest in variety. The interest in 
variety .-/as also strong arriong those v;ho wanted to meet people 
when they returned to work. 

When multivariate analysis is used, age and year of 
apr;lic.;tion are no longer significant explanatory variables. 
According to the adjusted data, single women had the strong- 
est interest in variety, probably less encumbered by other 
obligations and more flexible as to where and when they work. 
Women without children were also greatly interested in 
variety, more than women with children, l^omen who have 
fev;ei family responsibilities than those with children are 
possibly bett-r able to accept jobs where the hours are more 
flexible and to acconnrioda ' e more readily their housenold 
obligations to varied work experience:^. 

Women with more than 12 years of education expressed 
greater interest in variety than those with ].ess education. 
This may be because the more education a woman has, the more 
likely she is to have been exposed to different situations 
throughout her life. Also, she is probably less afraid of 
moving into unfamiliar settings, as might be the case with 
thcjse having', less education. 

Additionally, the more a woman worked before applying 
at THS, the greater her interest in variety when she selected 
a THS to return to work. This previous work experience 
possibly dis (loses such women toward variety in work settings, 
since they may view a single job setting as boring or 
unchallenging. This seems plausible because :nost of the 
women who worked during the pre-THS period held only one job. 

Those women who maintained that ''to break household 
monotony*' and "to meet people" were important reasons why 
they returned to work also selected a THS because they were 
interested in variety. Since THS is capable of providing 
its <.'nployi/es witli v.iried work ex;)erience, it seems reason- 
able that such women chose a lUS when they returned to work. 
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Factor III also perir.its us to determine which woir.en 
chose a THS because they were interested in deteririning if 
v;ork was compatible with their other obligations- Three 
sii^nificant variables are of particular interest when ok^- 
patibility is considered: iT;arital status, children and 
percent time worked pre-THS, Married women with children 
over 6 years of age were more inclined to view THS as a way 
to determine if work was compatible with other obligations. 
This would imply that these women have reservations whether 
they are able to return to the labor force full time. More 
than other women who return to work by means of a THS, these 
women selected a THS to weigh the pros and cons of c perma- 
nent labor market commitment. Moreover, those who v/orked 
least prior to applying chose a THS because they wanted to 
determine if they could reconcile working with other 
responsibilities. It seems that the less the labor market 
experience, the more a woman needs a half-way house arrange-- 
ment to experiment with the demands of maintaining a home 
and working.^ 



^While it is impossible to determine if a woman first 
decides to return to work and then concludes the appropriate 
vehicle is a THS or vice versa, it seems logical that these 
decisions influence one another. To capture whether there 
is arj interrelationship between these decisions, the reasons 
why respondents returned to work were included as explana- 
tory variables in three multiple classification analyses 
where i:he reasons for choosing THS (the factors) were 
treated as dependent variables. Tine multiple classification 
analysis was run both with and without the reasons for 
returnin^^ to work as explanatory variables. When they were 
added to the model, after controlling for all other indepen- 
dent variables, the increase in r2 was .2966, -0389 and 
,1051 for Factors 1, 2 and 3, respectively. Thus, while 
significant in all three cases, the reasons for returning 
to work are considerably more important in explaining the 
choice of THS to gain labor market information than the 
choice of THS for other reasons. 
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. ' . ; . • : . ii. cLt.-d a THS because 

t . ... . i:.:- . . i : . -..-..rr. . li-ere v;ere two inajor 

V-,.. . ;::";^'r obligations, 

' ■ '-!::-rt p'.-riod of time and 

rt I" ^ *. : ■' ^. . : to find a permanent 

-..i:^:.::! t. i;:-.- . i": I. . in adaition, a nun^ber of 

rt'(.-iil I ; ' . " a ry i;elp arrangement 

;.;L'cal:v^ in. n, . ,-':.t.'rv and huv; Long they 

',.:r.:::\ rV . ' ■ , . l: ; :; .. iiri. the THS arrangement 
vi;, i: .i^ .. ) .:: :;• i ,:.r::.Lt.s .,-i:ip i.o yees to reject 

\ i : , .. . •. j i : < ■ n : '. ;-;pv.ci; .'^ lonf;-term commit- 

::.;.-nt . ..in .ii.i"^. ;* : . . . .iii.' i ;u:v.'C':>l niorL- permanent 
•:,.;si:. m:^, I ^- ■ ■ ■ ^-^ ^jpporLunity to be 

i^ainrull'/ . : . :'n riorc IikeL> than the 

jr\ni',le rr «{; 'n-ii^ - L^-^ preftr tempor'-^ry work. 

Witii the- ira .;*.: m . . ; ■ i' • : riarrit'd v;oiTian as a home- 

n.aker, it i :^ - ' if , n* : ' ; ■ : ■ : i do ^any of them attempting 

to bien<: tiK'ir : i >i d !:i , . -ri;..-dii ics through temporary 

v;ork. Thos^.' v;:::-r v.:.) .:«;.'■' l> /-rk to break the 

Ifdiiiin ass<w; i alt d ii -.^ ; .w: ; n;' al^" u/inted temporary 

c-ni;.) 1 (vnr.enl . it :idyi<t ')(.- . >. , i. li 1 a : a: that LhcSe reentrants 
we:^c nut so boia. d as ir^irsa*/ ju rnian^ nt fuIL-time e.npLoy- 
ment; in sba,>rt , tonjj aar;/ v.ark /.as cMiougb to break the 
nnnot<.-)nv. liov/cvcr, tia.' w kh-'U vdK-st- primary m.otivation in 
returning to va>rk uas T:tuu'v v.aiUc d pc*rmancait employment. 
These reentrants pr()b/\i>lv aiat-ptod ti*m'porary work through 
(k-fau! t . 

Anotiu/r la-'^-on 1 ar ;a'K<.Linj.; <i THS as a reentry vehicle 
was the desire* ta >'a i n useful labor markjt information. 
The reentrants placard i^jmi. emphasis on such labor market 
considt-rati ans as evaluating tiieir skills, learning new 
jobs and determiiun;; wfiat jobs were available. Thus, it 
might be suggested that ucspite che ir relatively limited 
prior work experience a, these \;omen were "labor market-wise" 
in seeing the THS as an opportunity to overcome their infor- 
mation def icic^ncies . ^U^ <anirse, some women were more 
interested than oMier^ in a(.:qairing labor market information; 
for example, those with the highest education were mor^ 
likely to seek job-related information. We will be able to 
assess how well tlu* THS met the needs of these reentrants 
with respect to skill:. a:id joi)S vduai we examine in a later 
cha[)ter their evaluations of the THS in terms of labor market 
inf ormat ion ac qu i red . 
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Women returning to work to gain experience manifest 
interest in acquiring labor market infonnaticn through their 
association with THS . We surmise that women interested in 
LMI realize that information of this type is of little 
advantage unless they simultaneously improve their skills. 
Reentrant^^ are aware that the more their skills improve, 
the greater their options relative to the information they 
^ay acquire about job vacancies, hiring requirements and 
wages . 

Finally, the women indicated an interest in the variety 
afforded by temporary work or in testing work against their 
other obligations. Some of them assumed, or knew of, one 
attribute of the THS arrangeinent--working in a variety of 
settings and meeting various people--and saw this as a 
positive feature of the THS. Other reentrants, however, were 
more desirous of testing work versus their other responsi- 
bilities. Thus, "variety" was of ^^rcarr^r interest to thos^ 
with the least encumbrances (singLo und thase with no 
children), those with the greatest Irives tr;ient in human 
capital (level of e^ducation and percent time worked previ- 
ously), and those who returned to :;ork to break monotony or 
to meet people. Those who can best "afford" variety place 
greater emphasis on this reason. Married women and those 
with children, on the other hand, face the inore practical 
difficulties of meshing work and household responsibilities 
and Ihe'-efore tend to deemphasize the variety aspect of THS. 

The incorporation of the reasons for returning to work 
ns explanatory \'ariables added to our analysis since one or 
more reasons was shown to be statistically significant in 
all three models in this chapter. In :hort, the prior 
assumption that there v;as a relationship between why the 
women returned to work and their choice of a THS appears 
justified . 

Now that we have examined the choice of a THS, our 
interest turns to what occurred in the way of work experi- 
ences while the reentrants were there. Since the decision 
to return to work is related to the decision to choose a 
PIS, we will include only the taste variable "WTiy Choose THS" 
in subsequent models, beginning with an analysis of the THS 
experience in the following chapter. 
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VI. REENTRANTS' THS EXPERIENCE 



The previous chapter focused on the reentrants * labor 
market behavior prior to their THS application and on why 
they chose to return to work by way of ^ THS. This chapter 
examines the work experiences of the women while at the THS. 

Seven measures have been developed to describe the 
THS work experience- The total length of affiliation, number 
of day? worked, number of jobs, average nximber of days per 
job, number of companies to which assigned, number of job 
classifications, and number of job refusals per month account 
for the variety and extent of the work performed through 
the THS. Each of these seven measures is used as a depen- 
dent variable in our analysis in which we relied on all the 
explanatory variables used in the previous chapter, ^ In 
addition, reasons why a woman selected a THS, psrcent house- 
hold incoxtts earned by the reentrant while at the THS^ and 
availability of a car^ were incorporated as explana^/Dry 
variables into the irodels in this chapter. 



^Since the c'ecision to return to work is related to the 
decision to choose a THS, we '>lt that it was sufficient to 
include only the choice variable 'Vhy Choose THS*' in the during 
models. See Appendix D for an explanation of these variables • 

^It was assumed that the greater the dependence of the 
household on the woman's income, the greater her commitment 
to work. Many researchers have noted that wives are less 
inclined to work as their husbands' income rises. See 
Juanita Kreps, Sex in the Market Place: American Women at 
Work (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1971), p. 30; and 
Herbert S. ?pmes et al . , Dual Careers: Study of Labor Market 
Experience of Women , Monograph No. 21 Vol. 1 (1970). U.S. 
Department o£ Labor (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office), p. 91. The measurement of this variable is 
described in Appendix C. 

^e felt tb&t the availability of a car would be impor- 
tant, as THS assignments are generally located throughout the 
metropolitan area and employees may be sent to a different 
geographical area for each new job. 
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THS WORK EXPERIEiNCr. 



Total Affiliation with the THS . The first measure of 
interest with respect to the women's labor market experience 
is the length of time they were associated with a THS. This 
can be considered as a measure of employee tenure; within 
this period the women were not necessarily working but were 
"on call'* to tne extent they had informed the THS they were 
available. They were free, however, to refuse specific 
assignments . 

On the average, the women remained affiliated with the 
THS for 8.5 months (see Table 21), somewhat above Moore's 
finjin;^ of an average tenure of 7.5 months.^ The average 
length of affiliation is somewhat misleading because a few 
employees were affiliated for a relatively long period of 
time. The median 4.0 months indicates that there is only 
an even chance that a woman will remain more than four 
months . 

Based on the unadjusted data shown in Table 21, the 
age of a woman is significantly related to how long she 
remains :»ifiliated with the THS. Women 30 years of age and 
over stay with the temporary help service at least 50 percent 
longer than the 22 to 29 year olds. The year of applica- 
tion"* affects affiliation in the expected way: generally, 



^Mack Arthur Moore, "The Pole of Temporary Help Ser- 
vices in the Clerical Labor Market," unpublished doctoral 
dissertation. University of Wisconsin, 1963, p. 75. 

^As noted earlier, the year of application is used as 
an explanatory variable to control for various factors, con- 
tingent upon the dependent variable that is being analyzed. 
In this chapter the year of application is used to control 
for the varying lengths of time the reentrants were exposed 
to the THSc This possible exposure ranges from the time of 
application to the date of the interview. The use of this 
variable as a control is necessary because one unique aspect 
of the THS arrangement is the ease wit-h which a woman can 
switch from an active to an inactive status and back again. 
That is, a woman can inform the temporary help service that 
she no longer desires assignments, at which point she is 
considered inactive. If later she decides to accept THS 
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TABLE 21. RESULTS OF THE MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS TO 
*:XPLAIN TOTAL AFFILIATION WITH THS (IN MONTHS) 



Explanatory 
Variables 



Number 

of Unadjusted Data^ Adjusted Data* ^ 
Cases^ Mean F-Ratio Mean F-Ratio 



TOTAL ^77 8.5 

r2 .05 

AGE 

22-29 110 6.0 

30-44 221 9.0 

45 and above 146 9.7 

MARITAL STATUS 

Married 3S6 8.7 

Separated, Divorced, 

Widowed 48 8.3 

Single 43 6.9 

CHILDREN 

No Children 140 7.9 

At Least One Child 

Less than 6 113 8.0 

Children but None 

Less than 6 222 9.2 

CURRICULUM-TRAINING 

Commercial 329 9.0 

Commercial to Aca- 
demic 25 8.0 

Academic 68 7.2 

Academic to Com- 
mercial 55 7.4 

EDUCATION 

Less than 12 40 10.5 

12 Years of School 336 3.7 

More than 12 101 7.3 



3.6* 



,5 



0 
.6 



.7 



1.2 



8.5 



6.3 
8.5 
10.2 



8.2 

9.8 
10.4 



8.6 
8.6 
8.5 

9.0 

7.5 
8.2 

6.7 



9.9 
8.5 
8.1 



1..9* 
3.9* 



1.1 



.8 



(Continued on next page) 
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TABLE 21 Continued 



Explanatory 
Variables 



Number 

or U nadjusted Data ^ Ad]usted Data^ 
Cases^ Mean F-Ratio Mean F-Ratio 



HIGHEST MAN UAL- CLERICAL 



SCORE 








Above Averc''ge 


172 


8 . 


8 


Average 


105 


9 . 


3 


Beiow Average 


95 


8. 


0 


Did Not Take Manual 








Test(s) 


i05 


7. 


9 


;ar of application 








L967 


30 


12, 


• i. 


1968 


71 


10, 


. :j 


1969 


81 


9 


.9 


1970 


54 


10 


.5 


1971 


47 


5 


.8 


19 7 2 


5 7 


7 


. I 


1973 


87 


3 


.7 



PERCENT TIMi: WORKED 
PRE-THS 

0 - 10 L-J 9.0 

LI - 50 102 8.8 

5L - 80 77 8.6 

HI - 90 n5 7.5 

FACTOR 1 - INTEREST IN 
LvXBOR xMARKET INFOR- 
mTlON (LMI) 

Hi.s'i'- Interest in LMI 119 8.4 
Average Interest in 

LI^I 240 8.6 

Low Interest in LMI 118 8.5 



5.5^ 



.4 



8.8 
9.1 
8.5 

7.5 

12.3 
10.6 
9.8 
9.9 
5.9 
7.3 
3.6 



8.1 
9.5 
9.1 
8.0 



9.2 

8.6 
7.7 



.4 



5.6' 



.5 



FACTOR 2 - PREFERENCE 
FOR TEMPORARY WORK 
Preference for Tem- 
porary Work 120 
Prefer Temporary or 

Fuli-Tinie Work 238 
Preference for Full- 
Time Work 119 

(Continued on next page) 
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11.4 
8.4 
6.1 



6 . 5^^* 



11.6 
8.3 
6.0 



7 . 8** 



1 1' 6 



TABLE 21 Continued 













Data*" 


Explanatory 


of 


IJnadiusted Data" Adiusted 


Variables 


Cascs^ 


riti an r 


— R^t"in Mpati 


F- 


Ratio 


FACTOR 3 - INTERESTED 












IN VARIETY VS. 










.4 


COMPATIBILITY 






. 1 




Interested in Vari- 












ety 


117 


8.4 


8.4 






Moderate Interest in 










Both 


245 


Q Q 
O . O 


Q n 
7 . u 






Interested in Com- 












patibility 


115 


8.2 


7.8 






PERCENT HOUSEHOLD 












INCOME 






.6 




1.4 


1-5 


250 


8.2 


7.7 






6-50 


153 


9.4 


9.6 






51 -100 


74 


7.9 


9.2 






CAR AVAILABLE 






.7 




.1 


Yes 


356 


8.8 


8.5 






No 


121 


7.8 


8.8 






"p .05. 












'"'p < .01. 












^Fifteen cases 


are deleted from 


the analysis 


because of 



missing data. 



^The unadjusted means presented in the tables can be used 
to analyze the bivariate relationship between each explanatory 
variable and the dependent variable. These unadjusted means 
are simply descriptive statistics which allow us to present 
the average value of the dependen. variable for each classifi- 
cation of the explanatory variable. 

^The adjusted means presented in the tables can be used 
to analyze the multivariate relationship between the explana- 
tory variables and the dependent variable* The mean of the 
dependent variable in each classification is adjusted for the 
effects of all other variables in the model. In this model 
we control for age, marital status, children, curriculum- 
training, education, highest manual-clerical score, year of 
application, percent time worked pre-THS, Factor 1, Factor 2, 
Factor 3, percent household income and car available. 
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those who applied earlier and had the greatest possible 
exposure to THS were affiliated the longest. Those who 
preferred temporary work remained with THS for almost a year, 
nearly twice as long as those who wanted full-time work. 

Holding oLher things equal in the MCA, the three vari- 
ables of age, year of application, and preference for 
temporary work remain statistically significant.^ Thus, 
age, in and of itself, is apparently a determining factor 
in how long a woman stays with the THS. Women 45 and above 
tend to remain affiliated about two-thirds longer than 
reentrants in the 22-29 age group (10.2 months vs. 6.3 
months). The older women may have seen their job opportuni- 
ties elsewhere as much more limited than those of the younger 
reentrants and consequently stayed longer at THS. Moreover, 
they may need more time to adjust to work after their 
reentry . 



(footnote 5 continued) 

assignments, she need only notify the THS in order to regain 
active status. This in-out-in-again nature of the arrange- 
ment makes the determination of when a woman actualJLy leaves 
the THS extremely difficult. It is known that a number of 
women do return to the THS at a later date. Thus, those 
who applied earliest have had the greatest possible period 
in which to become active again. The year of application 
is therefore used to control for these differences in 
exposure to the THS. We anticipate that this variable will 
be significantly related to many of the THS work experi- 
ences, such as total months affiliated, total number of days 
worked, etc., since those who applied to the THS in later 
years obviously did not have as long a period in which to 
drop out and then become active again. Having controlled 
for the time differential, it is possible to examine the 
relationships between the other explanatory variables and 
the dependent variable. 

^The reader is cautioned to interpret this result 
with care, as well as others in this chapter, because of the 
low explanatory power of the mode Is • See Chapter I on the 
limitations of the study. 
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The year of application, as noted earlier, is used as 
a cuntrcl variable in these models. As was anticipated, 
the wonien who had the greatest possible exposure to the 
THS (date of application to time of interview) generally 
showed the longest affiliation. 

With both the unadjusted and adjusted data, preference 
for temporary work is statistically significant with respect 
to length of affiliation. For those who liked temporary 
work, it is not surprising to find that they stayed longer 
than those who wanted full-time employment. Although the 
latter might be expected to have a lower tenure with the 
THS, they remained an average of six months, 

Interestingly, the presence of children had no impact 
un total affiliation when the other variables in the model 
are considered. Women with children, regardless of the 
latter 's ages, stayed about 8,5 months, the sane as those 
with no children. Apparently, these mother's were able to 
mak satisfactory child-care arrangements or schedule work 
around school hours, THS employment would appear to mini- 
mize the competitive disadvantages of women with children. 

Number of Days Worked at THS . Ai: additional measure 
of labor market experience is the number of days a wotr.'^r. 
worked while affiliated with the THS, This measure can be 
considered as indicative of a woman's commitment to work and 
supplements the previous measure-- total length of affili- 
ation--in that it shows the time worked by a reentrant as a 
temporary help employee. 

As shown in Table 22, the women averaged almost 40 days 
of work while at the THS. Based on the normal 8-hour day, 
this suggests that each employee worked about 320 hours 
during her stay at the THS. As was the case in measuring 



^When asked on the THS application form the type of 
child care arrangement generally used when they worked, 
17-3 percent of the women with children under 18 reported 
outside child care service; 32.4 percent family and rela- 
tives; 14,2 percent arranged their work schedules to coincide 
with their children's school day; 31.4 percent made no 
arrangements, and 4.7 percent did not respond. Thus, the 
majority of the voTnen had arranged for some form of child 
care as of their application date. 
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total affiliation, the average is somewhat above Moore's 
finding of 261 hours per employee. ^ 

Since the data on number of days worked at THS were 
highly skewed (i.e., a large number of employees worked only 
a few days), the data were transformed into logarithms before 
using them iv) a multiple classification analysis.^ 

The unadjusted data in Table 22 show six variables to 
be statistically related to the number of days worked: 
highest manual-clerical score, year of application, percent 
of household income earned by the woman, preference for tem- 
porary work, interest in variety vs. compatibility, and availa 
bility of a car. 



°Moore , op. cit . , p. 80. 

^The labor market experience variables measured during 
THS and analyzed using MCA are either dichotomous variables 
(whether a woman worked less than five jobs versus five or 
more, whether a woman worked for one company versus those 
who were assigned to more than one firm) or variables measured 
on a continuous interval scale (affiliation, days worked, 
refusals per month, average days per job). The distributions 
of the dichotomous variables were fairly symmetric, hence 
avoiding the statistical problems of skewness and hetero- 
scedasticity. However, the distributions of the continuous 
variables were at times skewed, which creates a problem 
since it reduces the usefulness of the mean as a measure of 
central tendency and violates the ass'jmption of a symmetric 
distribution made by ^fCA. One solution to this problem is 
to transform the data by taking the logarithm, thus creating 
a new variable whose distribution is symmetric. The MCA 
performed on each of the continuous labor market experiences 
was run on both the original and transformed data. When 
the results were the same, it can be assumed that the 
statistical method worked as veil on the original data as on 
the transformed, and the analysis of the data in their 
original form was presented because of greater ease of inter- 
pretation. If the results were not the same, the transformed 
data were analyzed to better satisfy th, requirements of MCA. 
On this basis, transformed data are presented for the number 
of days worked at THS and the average number of days per 



Women who scored average on a manual-c lerical test, were 
more likely to work a greater number of days at the THS than 
those who scored higher or Lower or never took a test. 
Women furnishing 5 percent or less of the household's income 
were likely tc work fewer days than other reentrants. In 
addition, women who preferred temporary work were likely to 
work more days than were those who were indifferent to 
temporary work or who wanted full-time employment. Factor 3-- 
interost in variety vs. compatibility-is also significant 
in the unadjusted data. Those interested in variety were 
inclined to work more days than the women who were testing 
the compatibility of work. In addition, the number of days 
worked is related tc the transportation a woman can provide: 
if she had a car, she was likely to work a greater number 
of ^ays . 

The results of the MCA reveal that, controlling simul- 
taneously for all variables in the model, five of the above 
variables are significantly related to this experience 
measure. Women with average manual-clerical scores tend to 
work more than those whose skill is rated above average. 
One posj?ible reason is that the higher-skilled women were 
more inclined to refuse jobs offered by THS or to get better 
jobs outside of the temporary help service. Women with an 
average score on this test were also likely to work more 
than those below average or those who did not take the test. 

Reentrants who applied to the THS in 1973 worked less 
than the earlier applicants. The fact that they did not 
have as great a tine exposure to the THS ac least partially 
explains the difference; these late applicants were indi- 
viduals who had little chance to drop out and then become 
active again with the THS and thus accumulate more days. 
Other factors might also be operating here, since those who 
applied in 1972 tended to work more than any other group. 

Based on the adjusted data, the higher the dependence 
of the household on a woman's income, the greater the niimber 
of days she worked. It can be inferred that she had to work 
longer out of economic necessity. 

As noted previously, vomen who selected THS because 
tnev preferred temporary jobs were more likely to remain 
affiliated for a longer' period of time. These same w-omen 
tended also to work more days during their relationship 
with the THS. 
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Those who wanted to work various places and meet a 
variety of people worked more days than those who wished to 
determine if they liked wcrk and if work was compatible 
with their other obligations. Women who wanted to avoid a 
9 to 5 job in a single setting might choose to work more 
days at the THS in a greater variety of jobs. On the other 
hand, those interested in "testing the waters" of the world 
of work (Will I like work? Is work compatible with my other 
obligations?) were apparently able to answer these questions 
by working fewer days at the THS. 

Nuiiber of Jobs . Another measure of employment experi- 
ence at vhe THS is the number of jobs a woman worked. Such 
a measure reflects another dimension of the variety aspect 
of THS since each job was different in some way. The physi- 
cal setting of the job, the personnel with whom she worked, 
and the nature of the firm's business, among other factors, 
varied from job to job. The number of jobs variable is an 
attempt to capture this variety. 

While at the THS, 30.2 percent of the reentrants had 
only one job, 35.2 had from 2 to 4 assignments, and 34.6 
worked on 5 or more assignments . To analyze the data, 
the number of categories was collapsed into two: less than 
5 jobs and 5 jobs or more. The data shown in Table 23 
represent the percent of women who worked 5 or more jobs. 

The unadjusted data show that six variables are 
significantly related to working 5 or more jobs: children, 
highest manual- clerical score, year of application, percent 
of household income, preference for temporary work, and 
availability of a car. Women with no children or none less 
than 6 years of age were about 50 percent more likely to 
work 5 or more jobs than were reentrants with children under 
6. Similarly, those with average or above manual- clerical 
scores were more inclined to work the greatest n-umber of 
jobs, as opposed to those with below average skills or those 
who never took a manual test. Furthermore, only 16.1 percent 
of the wotaen who applied in 1973 had 5 or more jobs, well 
below the mean of 34.0 percent. With respect to household 



^%ata in text differ from that shown in Table 23, 
since 15 cases were omitted in the MCA because of missijig 
data . 
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TABIi: 23. 



RESULTS OF THE MULTIPLE CU^SSIFICATION ANALYSIS TO 
EXPLAIN TllE PERCENTAGE OF REENTRANTS WHO WORKED 
FIVE OR MORE JOBS 



Explanatory 
Variables 



Number 

of Unadjusted Data^ 
Cases^ Mean F -Ratio 



TOTAL 
r2 

AGE 
22-29 
30-44 

45 and above 

MARITAL STATUS 
Married 

Separated, Divorced 

Widowed 
S ingle 

CHILDREN 

No Children 

At Least One Child 

Less than 6 
Children but None 

Less than 6 

C URRICULUM-TRA IN ING 
CoiCTierc ia 1 
CoTTxmercial to Aca- 

derr.ic 
Acadenic 

Academic to Cor.- 
merc iai 

EDUCATION 

Less than 12 

12 Years of School 

More than 12 



477 34.0 
.07 



110 
221 
146 



46 
43 



329 

25 
68 

55 



40 
336 

101 



27.3 
34.3 
38.4 



386 34.7 



29.2 
32.6 



140 35.7 
115 24.3 
222 37.8 



32.3 

32.0 
36.8 

38.2 



27.5 
33.3 
38.6 



Adjusted Data^ 
Mean F-Ratio 



1.7 



.3 



3.3* 



.3 



.9 



34.0 



28.5 
32.5 
40.3 



33.7 

31.0 
39.9 



35.5 
26.1 
37.1 

35.0 

22.9 
34.5 

31.8 



27.9 
33.1 
39.3 



2.1** 
2.3 



3 



.6 



I.I 



(Continued on next page) 
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TABxX 23 Continued 











Above Average 


172 


38 


.4 


Average 


105 


41 


.9 


Below Average 


95 


26 


.3 


Did Not Take Manual 








Tcst(s) 


105 


25 


.7 


:AR of APPLICATION 








1967 


80 


35 


.0 


1968 


71 


36 


.6 


1969 


81 


38 


.3 


1970 


54 


40 


.7 


1971 


47 


38 


.3 


1972 


57 


40 


.4 


1973 


87 


16 


. 1 



Number 

Explanatory of Unadjusted Data^ Adjusted Data ^ 

Variables Cases^ Mean F-Ratio Mean F-Ratio 

HIGHEST MANUAL-CLERICAL 

3.4* 1.5 
36.6 
39.2 
30.9 

27.2 

2.7* 2.5* 
37.5 
3/.0 
35.9 
37.3 
39.2 
41.0 
16.9 

PERCENT TIME WORKED 

PRE-THS .5 .1 

0 - 10 183 34.4 J3.2 

11-50 102 29.4 32.9 

51 - 80 77 37.7 36.4 

81 - 90 115 34.8 34.5 

FAr-'OR 1 - INTEREST IN 
U^BOR >LARKET INFOR- 
MATION (LMI) .5 .5 
High Interest in LMI 119 30.3 30.5 
Average Interest in 

LMI 240 35.4 35.2 

Low Interest in LMI 118 34.7 35.0 

FACTOR 2 - PREFERENCE 

FOR TEMPORARY WORK 5.8** 4.7** 

Preference for Tem- 
porary Work 120 41.7 40.6 

Prefer Temporary or 

Full-Time Work 238 36.1 35.9 

Preference for Full- 
Time Work lie 21.8 23.4 

(Continued on next page) 
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117 38.5 38.2 



Number 

Explnnatory of Unadiusted Data^ Adjusted Data^ 

Variables' Cases^ Mean F-Ratio Mean F-Ratio 

FACTOR 3 - INTERESTED 
{N VARIETY VS. 

COMPATIBILITY 1.5 2.9 

Interested in Vari- 
ety 

Moderate Interest 

in Both 245 34.7 36.0 

Intt-rested in 

Compatibility 115 27.8 25.2 

PERCENT HOL'SEHOU) 

INCOM: 3.4'- 5.7* 

1-5 250 29.2 27.2 

6 - 50 153 41.8 41.8 
31 - 100 74 33.8 40.5 

CAR AVAII^XBLE 10. 0-^" 6.4* 

Yes 356 37.9 37.0 



121 22.3 24.9 



^Fifteen cases a^e deleted from the analysis because 
oi irissing data. 

^See footnote b, Table 21, p. 97. 

'^^See footnote c, Table 21, p. 97. 
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earnings, women furnishing between 6 and 50 percent of the 
household income were more likely to work more than 5 jobs. 
Almost 42 percent of the reentrants who preferred temporary 
work had 5 or more jobs, versus only 22 percent of those who 
warterl full-time work. Transportation is also related to 
having worked a greater number of jobs, in that the availa- 
bility of a car means a woman is much more likely to accept 
more jobs than if she must rely on some other means to get 
to the place of assignment. 

The results of the MCA show that, controlling for the 
other variables in the model, only four variables remain 
statistically significant: year of applicc4tion , percent 
of household income, preference for temporary work and 
availability of a car. The relationship between year of 
application and number of jobs reflects the exposure of the 
women to the THS. Of the women who applied in 1973, only 
about 16 percent worked 5 or more jobs, less than half the 
percent shown for any other year's applicants. These late 
applicants may not have been associated with the THS long 
enough to reflect the active-inacfive-acti ve pattern of many 
of the women; because of this, they show fewer jobs. 

As was the case with the number of days worked, a woman 
whose household was more dependent on her income was also 
more inclined to work at least five jobs. Not unexpectedly, 
those who preferred temporary work were much more likely 
to work more jobs than those who wanted full-time employment. 
Having a car also had a significant impact on the number of 
jobs worked at the THS. A higher percentage of the women 
with a car available reported at least five jobs than did 
those without their own transportation. Finally, children 
:io longer affected the nximber of jobs to the extent they 
appeared to have in the unadjusted data. However, those 
vromen with children under 6 tended to work fewer jobs than 
reentrants with no children or older children only. Since 
the differences between the unadjusted and adjusted data on 
children are so s light--although the former are statistically 
significant and the latter are not--the data suggest that 
these adjusted means would be significantly different if 
obtained for a larger sample. 

Average Nurr;ber of Days per Job , When a woman was 
offered a job by a THS, she was generally informed of the 
approximate length of time her services would be required, 
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and she may have made her decision to accept a job on this 
basis. In fact, many reentrants notified the THS of the 
ideal job length for their schedules, i.e., a woman may have 
said she would be available for no more than three consecu- 
tive days. The average number of days worked per job, 
therefore, became a function of the jobs the THS had to offer 
and the working days the reentrants could fit into their 
schedules . 

On the average, the respondents worked 7.5 days per 
job (Table 24). Specifically, 24 percent of the women 
averaged one to two days per job; 23 percent averaged three 
to five days, 29 percent averaged five to seven days, and 
24 percent averaged over seven days per job. 

Because the data on average number of days per job are 
highly skewed, it was necessary to transform the data for 
use in an MCA. Therefore, the logaritlim of the average 
number of days per job was taken and used as the dependent 
variable in the multiple classification an^ilysis.*' 

An examination of the unadjusted transformed data 
reveals that the highest manual-clerical score and the per- 
cent of household income contributed by the reentrants were 
significantly related to the average number of days worked 
per job. Women with average or above skills and those who 
earned more than 5 percent of their household's income tended 
to work longer jobs. 

When the other variables in the model are controlled 
for, the percent of household income earned remains statis- 
tically significant in predicting job length. The adjusted 
transformed data show that as the percent of household 
earnings provided by the woman rises, the average length of 
the job increases monotonically . It is possible that jobs 
of longer duration approximated full-time work for these 
women and thus assured a steadier stream of earnings on 
which the household was dependent. 



^^See footnote 8 in this chapter. 
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The r-arital status of the reentrant has a significant 
inpacton the average number of days per job when the effects 
of the other variables are re-ioved. Single worsen are more 
likely to work shorter assignments than are the ever-married 
reentrants . 

Even though not statistically significant, some vari- 
ables show interesting relationships. The presence of chil- 
dren does not affect the average number of days per job-- 
th i-x- is no difference in job length between women with 
c.dldren and those without children. This same relationship 
was noted previously for the length of affiliation. In 
addition, the year of application, which has been statis- 
tically significant in predicting most of the other THS work 
experiences, does not have major impact on the average 
number of day' per job. This was not unexpected, as the 
average number of days per job should vary little over time. 
Furthermore, the length of the woman's possible exposure to 
the THS shoi'lcl not have a bearing on the length of the jobs 
she accepts. 

Number of Companies to Which Assigned . Another m.easure 
of employment experience- -and , in particular, the variety 
of this experience--is the number of different companies to 
which the respondents were assigned while employed at the 
THS. It can be assumed that by working for more than one 
niS customer, an employee was exposed to more types of jobs, 
supervisors, office routines, hours, etc., than if she worked 
for only one; she thus experienced more variety and diver- 
sity. The respondents were asked if they worked for only 
one company, a few companies, or many companies while at 
the THS. Over one-third of the women said they were assigned 
to only one company, while one- fourth said they worked for 
many vlifferent companies. 

In order to analyze the da La on the number of companies 
to which the women were assiraed, the categories were col- 
lapsed into two: those who worked for only one company and 
those who were assigned to more than one firm. The mean 
shown in Table 25 is the percentage of those who wer-^ assignee 
to more than one company. Almost 65 percent of the reentrants 
were exposed to two or more firms while they were associated 
with the THS. 
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TABLE 25. RESULTS OF THE MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS 
TO EXPLAIN THE PERCENXAGE OF REENTRANTS ASSIGNED 
TO MORE THAN ONE COMPANY 



Number ^ 
Explanatory of Unadjusted Data^ Adjusted Data 

Variables Cases^ Mean F-Ratio Mean F-Ratio 



TOTAL 477 64.6 64.6 

r2 .07 2.0** 

AGE -3 .1 

22-29 110 62.7 62.7 

30-44 221 66.5 65.1 

45 and above 146 63.0 65.2 

MARITAL STATUS .3 1.6 

Married 386 64.2 63.0 

Separated, Divorced, 

Widowed 48 62.5 66.7 

Single 43 6;. 8 76.2 

CHILDREN -5 

No Children 140 65.0 67.9 

At Least One Child 

Less than 6 115 60.9 61.8 

Children but None 

Less than 6 222 66.2 63.9 

CURRICULUM-TRAINING .7 .5 

Commercial 329 63.8 65.6 

Commercial to Aca- 
demic 25 72.0 64.0 

Academic 68 60.3 58.1 

Academic to Com- 

merciai 55 70.9 66.7 

EDUCATION 1.6 1.0 

Less than 12 40 52.5 57.2 

12 Years of School 336 64.9 64.1 

More than 12 101 68.3 69.1 



(Continued on next page) 
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TABLE 25 - 



Continued 



Numbe r h c 

Explanatory of Unadjusted Data " Adjusted Data 

Variables Cases^ Mean F-Ratio Mean F-Ratio 

HIGHEST MANUAL-CLERICAL 

SCORE 5.0** 2.9-^ 

Above Average 172 68.0 65.6 

' Average 105 76.2 74.5 

Below Average 95 56.8 60.8 

Did Not Take Manual 

Test(s) 105 54.3 56.5 

YEAR OF APPLICATION 2.7 3.5** 

1967 80 63.8 63.3 

1968 71 63.4 63.5 
196Q 81 67.9 67.4 

1970 54 61.1 58.4 

1971 47 80.8 85.1 

1972 57 73.7 73.9 

1973 87 50.6 50.6 

PERCENT TIME WORKED 

PRE-THS 3.0* 4.8** 

0 - 10 183 72.1 74.6 

11 - 50 102 56.9 58.8 

51 - 80 77 64.9 61.4 

81 - 90 115 59.1 55.9 

FACTOR 1 - INTEREST IN 
LABOR MARKET INFOR- 
MATION (LMI) .6 0 
High Interest in LMI 119 63.9 64.3 
Average Interest in 

LMI 240 66.7 64.4 

Low Interest in LMI 118 61.0 65.2 

FACTOR 2 - PREFERENCE 

FOR TEMPORARY WORK 5.3* 6.2* 

Preference for Tem- 
porary Work 120 75.8 77.0 

Prefer Temporary or 

Full-Time Work 238 63.0 62.0 

Preference for Full- 
Time Work 119 56.3 57.2 

'Continued on next page) 
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TABLE 25 Continued 



No 



356 65.4 63.9 
121 62.0 66.5 



o 



Number 

Explanatory of Unadjusted Data " Adjusted Data* ^ 

Variables Cases^ Mean F-Ratio Mean F-Ratio 

FACTOR 3 - INTERESTED 
IN VARIETY VS. 

COMPATIBILITY 1.1 ^^ 

Interested in Vari- 
ety 117 70.1 70.6 

Moderate Interest 

in Both 245 62.0 63.0 

Interested in Com- 
patibility 115 64.3 61.7 

PERCENT HOUSEHOLD 

INCOME 2.5 3.3* 

1 - 5 250 60.4 59.8 

6 - 50 153 71.2 71.8 

5L - 100 7A 64.9 65.8 

CAR AVAILABLE .5 -3 

Ye s 



"p < .05. 
p 4.01. 

^Fifteen cases are deleted from the analysis because 
of missing diita. 

•^See footnote b, Table 21, p. 97. 
'•'See footnote c, Table 21, p. 97. 
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The unadjusted data reveal that women who scored aver- 
age or above on a manual test were more likely to be 
assigned to more than one firm. The year of application is 
also significantly related to working at more than one firm; 
the women who had the least exposure to the THS--those who 
applied in 1973— tended to work at fewer companies than did 
the earlier applicants. Women who worked least in the pre- 
THS period (10 percent or less of the time) were more in- 
clined to accept assignments at more than or.e firm. 
Reentrants with a preference for temporary work were more 
likely to work at more than one firm than were those who 
wanted full-wime enployment (75.8 percent vs. 56.3 percent). 

The same significant variables noted above for the 
unadjusted data are also significant when the data are 
adjusted for the effects of the other variables in the 
model. In addition, the percent of the household income a 
woman earned while at the THS has a major impact on working 
at more than one firm. Reentrants who provided between^ 
6 and 50 percent of the household income were more inclined 
to work at two or more firms. However, the reason for this 
is not readily apparent. 

The higher-skilled women, as measured by the manual- 
clerical test, were more inclined to work at more than one 
firm. This probably reflects the fact that being highly 
skilled, they were offered more assignments by the THS. 
Also, the year of application affects the number of companies 
assigned to in the expect€:d manner. As was the case with 
affiliation and number of days worked, reentrants who 
applied to the THS in 1973 did not have as much possible 
exposure to the THS at the time of the interview and con- 
sequently showed a relatively low 50.6 percent working at 
more than one firTn. 

Women who had the least work experience before the 
THS were more likely to work at more than one firm than 
were those who were employed a greater percent of the time 
in the pre-THS period. The lack of a car apparently did 
not hinder a woman's ability to work at more than one 
company. Since such a reentrant did not have an above- 
average refusal rate on THS jobs, the data suggest that 
companies uroug the THS service were readily accessible 
through put-^ic transportation or similar arrangements. 

I\i2 
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Women who preferred temporary employment (Factor 2) 
tended to work for more companies than those who wanted full- 
time e;npIo>'TDent . This may have been the case because women 
who desire part-time work generally know the assignments 
are of relatively short duration. Given this preference and 
the fact that they stayed longer at THS as measured by total 
affiliation and averaged a higher number of assignments, 
their exposure to more companies appears quite plausible. 

Although we had hypothesized that women seeking labor 
market information (Factor 1) would work for a greater 
nuLuber of companies, the adjusted data indicate no signifi- 
cant differences between those with an interest in labor 
market information and those with a lov interest in this 
area. Similarly, if a woman chose a THS for variety 
(Factor 3), we expected her to have more assignments to 
different companies. Although women interested in variety 
were more likely to work at more than one company, as 
opposed to reentrants testing the compatibility of work 
with their other obligations, the difference is not statis- 
tically significant. At best, it might be inferred that 
their needs changed once they began working or that they 
were able to satisfy their needs by working for relatively 
few companies. 

Job Classifications . In addition to working several 
assignments, at least some of the reentrants were able to 
work in more than one job classification. For example, one 
assignment could be as a typist, while another could be 
strictly filing work or the operation of office machines. 
Obviously, the possibility of working in more than one job 
classification is conditional upon the skills which the 
woman brings to the THS. It is also dependent upon the 
types of assignments offered the reentrants by the THS. 
Nonetheless, to the extent the THS is able to provide an 
outlet for their employees, the greater is the variety of 
work experiences at the THS and the resultant possibility 
of women learning of those types of jobs which they enjoy 
the most. Women who previously had never worked in these 
job classifications may be able to learn new skills in the 
process. Experiences in more than one job classification 
could help a woman decide what type of job she would like 
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after the THS period. 



^ In working in these classifications, the most frequently 
utilized skill was typing, as almost 66 percent of the 
reentrants reported using this skill at the THS. Next came 
general office skills (principally filing), which were 
mentioned by 58 percent of the women. Shorthand (23 percent), 
operation of office machines (20 percent) and bookkeeping/ 
accounting (15 percent) were the other frequently mentioned 
skills . 

The data on job classifications were compiled into 
the dichotomous variable of one job classification or more 
than one. The figures in Table 26 show the percent of the 
reentrants who worked in more than one job classification. 
Overall, 43.4 percent of the women had such experience. 

Based on the unadjusted data, four variables are 
significantly related to having worked in more than one job 
classification: education, highest manual-clerical score, 
year of application and availability of a car. About 
45 percent of those with 12 years or more of schooling 
worked in more than one classification, versus only 25 per- 
cent of those who did not finish high school. Women with 
average clerical-manual scores were more likely to work in 
more than one job classification at THS than were reentrants 
who scored above or below average or never took the test3. 
The relationship between year of application and working 
in more than one job classification is not clear. About 
one-third of the women who applied in 1970 and 1973 worked 
in only one job classification. Of reentrants who applied 
to the THS in 1971, however, 63.8 percent had experience 
in more than one classification. Women with a car available 
were more likely to report working in multiple job classifi- 
cations than were those without a car. 

When the effects of the other variables in the mod* I 
are controlled for, four variables are statistically 
significant in predicting work in more than one job classi- 
fication. They are: presence and age of children, scores 



^'^This is not to imply that nil women who use *:he THS 
leave after a short period of time. Some women make a career 
choice of employment with the THS. 
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TABLE 2b. RESULTS OF THE MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS 

TO EXPLAIN THE PERCENTAGE OF REENTRANTS WHO WORKED 
IN MORE THAN ONE JOB CLASSIFICATION 



Number 

Explanatory of Unadjusted Data " Adjusted Data^ 

Variables Cases^ Mean F-Ratio Mean F-Ratio 

TOTAL 477 43.4 43.4 

R- .05 1.8* 

AGE .2 .5 

22-29 ilO 44.5 47.5 

30-44 221 44.3 41.8 

45 and above 146 41. I 42.7 

MARITAL STATUS .2 .8 

Married J86 42.7 42.2 
Separated, Divorced, 

Widowed 48 47.9 50.8 

Single 43 44.2 46.2 

CHILDREN 1.2 3.4* 

No Children 140 46.4 50.7 
At Least One Child 

Less than 6 115 37.4 34.8 
Children but None 

Less than 6 222 44.6 43.2 

CURRICULUM-TIIAINING .6 .3 

Lommerc la i 329 42.2 43.8 

Commercial to Aca- 
demic 25 48.0 43.6 

Academic 68 41.2 38.9 

Academic to Com- 
mercial 55 51.0 • 46.6 

EDUCATION 3.0* 2.0 

Less than 12 40 25.0 28.9 

12 Years of School 336 45.2 45.2 

Mure than 12 101 44.6 43.0 



(Continued on :H'xt page) 
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TABLE 26 -- Continued 



Number 

Explanatory of Unadjusted Data ^ Adjusted Data^ 

Variables Cases^ Mean F-Ratio Mean F-Ratio 



HIGHEST MANUAL-CLERICAL 



SCORE 












Above Average 


172 


45. 


3, 




43.8 


Average 


105 


58. 


I 




55.7 


Below Average 


95 


38. 


'5) 




41.7 


Did Not Take Manual 












Test(s) 


105 


29. 


5 




31.9 



4.3** 



YEAR OF APPLICATION 2,1* 2.3* 

19^17 80 42.5 44.7 

1968 71 46.5 46.6 

1969 81 44.4 42.0 

1970 54 37.0 35.0 

1971 47 63.8 65.3 

1972 57 42.1 41.0 

1973 87 34.5 35.7 

PERCENT TIME WORKED 

PRE-THS 1.2 1.1 

0-10 183 46.4 47.7 

11 - 50 102 36.3 39.0 

51 - 80 77 48.1 45.4 

81 - 90 115 41.7 39.1 

FACTOR 1 - INTEREST IN 
LABOR MARKET INFOR- 
MATION (LMI) .8 .2 

High Interest in LMI 119 41.2 41.7 
Average Interest in 

LMI 240 46.3 44.9 

Low Interest in LMI 118 39.8 42.0 

FAOTOR 2 - PREFERENCE 

FOR TEMPORARY WORK 2.6 3.0 

Preference for Tem- 
porary Work 120 50.8 51.4 
Prefer Temporary or 

Full-Timc Work 238 43.3 43.0 

Preference for Full- 

Time Work 119 36.1 36.1 

(Continued on next page) 
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TABLE 26 Continued 





Number 










Exp lanatory 


of 


Unadjusted Data° 


Adjusted Data^ 


Variables 


Cases^ 


Mean 


F-Ratio 


Mean 


F-Ratio 


FACTOR 3 - INTERESTED 












IN VARIETY VS. 












COMPATIBILITY 






.8 




1.9 


Interested in Vari- 












ety 


117 


44.4 




43.7 




.'!v3 derate Interest 












in Both 


245 


Ub.3 




46 8 




Interested in Com- 












patibility 


115 


38.3 




36.0 




PERCENT HOUSEHOLD 












INCOME 






.5 




.5 


1-5 


250 


41.2 




41.3 




6-50 


153 


45.8 




45.3 




51 - 100 




45.9 




46.6 




CAR AVAILABLE 






6.0-''^ 




3.7 


Yes 


356 


46.6 




45.9 




No 


121 


33.9 




36.1 





"p < .05. 



""■"p c .01. 

'^Fifteen cases are deleted from the analysis because 
of nissing data. 

^See footnote b. Table 21, p. 97. 

*^See footnote c. Table 21, p. 97. 
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on the manual-clerical test, year of application, and prefer- 
ence for temporary work. Slightly over 50 percent of the 
women without children, for example, had experience in more 
than one classif ication* About 43 percent of the mothers 
with children over 6 also reported work in various classifi- 
cations. In contrast, only about 35 percent of women with 
young children had the same experience. 

Reentrants who scored average in the manual-clerical 
test were more likely to work in more than one job classi- 
fication; 55.7 percent of these women had experience in 
more than one job classification vs. 43.8 percent of the 
above average, 41.7 percent of the below average, and 31.9 
percent of those who did not take a manual- c lerical test. 
Since the above-average group tended to refuse more jobs 
than did the others (Table 27), they too might have shown 
a larger percentage working in more than one classification 
had they not been so selective. 

The absence of a clear relationship between year of 
application and work in more than one classification is 
again evidenced in the data when adjusted for the other 
variables in the model. Over half the reentrants who 
preferred temporary work, however, were employed in more 
than one classification while at the THS. The same women 
also tended to remain affiliated for a longer period of 
time and to have more jobs (Tables 21 and 23). 

Number of Refusals per Month . As discussed previously, 
THS employees were free to refuse jobs for any reason. 
They recognized, however, that after a number of refusals 
the THS might be less inclined to offer them work. We 
assume, therefore, that among comparable women those who had 
the greatest desire to work would refuse fewer jobs. More- 
over, the number of refusals is, other things equal, a 
negative measure of experience; it indicates the additional 
assignments the reentrants might have had but did not accept 
(regardless of the reason). 

One job refusal per month was reported by 35.0 percent 
of the women; 18.7 percent said they refused more than one 
job per month; and 46.3 percent did not refuse any jobs. 
Overall, the women refiised an average of one job per month. 
If this is multiplied by the mean days per job (7.5), the 
average days of work refused each month may be estimated at 
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TABLE 27. RESULTS OF THE MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS 
TO EXPLAIN AVERAGE NLmER OF REFUSALS PER MONTH 



Number 

Explanatory of Unadjusted Data^ Adjusted Data^ 

Variables Cases^ Mean F-Ratio Mean F-Ratlo 



TOTAL 477 1.0 1.0 

r2 .02 -8 

AGE 2.1 2.3 

22-29 110 1.1 1.0 

30-44 221 1.1 1.1 

45 and above 146 .7 .7 

MARITAL STATUS .3 I.Q 

Married 386 I.O 1.0 

Separated, Divorced, 

Widowed 48 . 8 . / 

Single 43 .9 .6 

CHILDREN -2 0 

No Children 140 1.0 1.0 

At Least One Child 

Less than 6 U5 1.0 .9 

Children but None 

Less than 6 222 .9 .9 

'^URRICULLT^-TRAINING .6 .3 

CoTicnercial 329 1.0 1.0 

Corrcnercial to Ac^- 

demic 25 . .8 .8 

Academic 68 1.2 1.1 

Academic to Corr- 

nercial 55 .7 .8 

EDUCATION -3 .1 

Less than 12 40 .8 I.l 

12 Years of School 336 .9 .9 

y.ore than 12 101 1.1 1.0 



(Continued on next page) 
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TABLE 27 Continued 



Nujnber 

Explanatory of Unadjusted Data^ Adjusted Data^ 

Variables Cascs^ Mean F-Ratio Mean F-Ratlo 

HIGHEST MANUAL-CLERICAL 

SCORE 2.0 2.6* 
Ab.wj>. A-vt ro.'ge ' 172 1.3 1.3 

Average 105 .8 .8 

Below Average 95 .8 .7 

Did Not Take Manua^ 

Test(s) 10: .7 .8 

YEAR OF APPLICATION 1.0 .9 

1967 80 .8 .8 

1968 71 .9 1.0 

1969 81 .7 .8 
LM70 54 .8 .8 

1971 47 1.1 1.1 

1972 57 .9 .9 

1973 87 1.4 1.4 

PERCENT TIME WORKED 

PRE-THS .6 ,3 

0-10 183 .8 .9 

11 - 50 102 1.1 1.1 

51 - 80 77 1.1 1.1 

81 - 90 115 .9 .9 

FACTOR 1 - INTEREST IN 
LABOR MARKET INFOR- 
MATION (LMI) 1.2 1.1 
High Interest in LMI 119 .9 .7 
Average Interest in 

UAl 240 1.1 1.1 

Low Interest in LMI 118 .7 1.0 

FACTOR 2 - PREFERENCE 

FOR TEMPORARY WORK .4 .4 

Preference for Tem- 
porary Work 120 1.1 1.1 

Prefer Tenporary or 

Full-Tine Work 238 .9 .9 

Preference for FulL- 

Tiine Work 119 I.O 1.1 

(Continued on next page) 
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TABLE 27 Continued 





Number 










Explanai-ory 


of 


Unadjustec Data" 


Adjusted Data^ 


Variables 


Cases^ 


Mean 


F-Ratio 


Mean 


F-Ratio 


FACTOR 3 - INTERESTED 
























COMPATIBILITY 






1 5 




9 


Interested in Vari- 












ety 


117 


1.2 








Moderate Interest 












in Both 


245 


Q 
. O 




Q 




Interested in Cor- 












patibility 


115 


.9 




.9 




PERCENT HOUSEHOLD 












INCOME 






.1 




.4 


I - 5 


250 


1.0 




1.0 




6-50 


153 


1.0 




.9 




51 - 100 


74 


.9 




.8 




CAR AVAILABLE 






0 




.1 


Yes 


356 


.9 




.9 




No 


121 


1.0 




1.0 





^Fifteen cases are deleted from the analysis because 
of missing data, 

^See footnote b. Table 21, p. 97. 

"^See footnote c. Table 21, p. 97. 



7.5, or about 38 percent of the working month. Thus, the 
women apparently had the opportunity to work much more than 
they actually did. 

An examination of the unadjusted means (Table 27) 
reveals no variables which are statistically significant in 
determining the number of refusals per month. When the 
means are adjusted for the effects of the other variables 
in the model, the highest manual-clerical score is shown 
to be significantly related to the average number of refusals 
per month. Those who were above average in manual-clerical 
skill refused an average of 1.3 jobs per month, more than 
50 percent above the refusals reported by those with average 
or below skills or women who never took a test. As was 
shown above (Table 22), women with the highest manual scores 
also worked the greatest number of days. With their skill 
level and the dominance of manual skill jobs at the THS 
(typist ,"keypuncher, bookkeeper, etc.), these women could 
perhaps better afford to be selective in accepting assign- 
ments since they were in such demand. 

Age, though not statistically significant in either 
the adjusted or unadjusted data, bears a systematic relation- 
ship to job refusals: the younger a woman, the more likely 
she is to decline assignments. Younger women may feel they 
can rather easily get work elsewhere (e.g., other THSs , 
direct emplovTnent) . Older women may see their opportunities 
as much more limited. 

Marital status and chxldren, while not statistically 
significant > are also of some interest in analyzing refusals 
per month. Married women tend to refuse about two-thirds 
more jobs on average than single women. Since the data are 
controlled for children, this high rate of refusals appears 
indicative of household responsibilities other than rearing 
of children. Although it was felt that children would affect 



^'The lack of explanatory power in this model may be 
partially attributable to a problem of recall. During the 
personal interviews, the women were asked about their 
refusals of THS assignments; this required them to recall 
events which took place possibly six years previously. 
All or tho other THS experience measures, however, were 
developed from the records of the THS. 
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the number of refusals per month--i.e., women with children, 
particularly those with pre-schoolers, would refuse more 
jobs--the drta indicate no difference in refusals because 
of children. Women without children and women with older 
children refuse just about the same number of jobs per month 
as do reentrants with younger children. It may be that 
women with child-care responsibilities had made satisfac- 
tory arrangements to deal with these obligations prior ta 
registering at the THS or that the flexibility of the THJ^ 
arraiig^^ment does not place women with children at a compara- 
tive disadvantage. 



Sl^MMARY 

Through the measures analyzed in this chapter, we are 
able to develop a profile of the reentrants' work experi- 
ences while at the THS. The women were on the THS list of 
active employees for an average of eight and one-half months; 
during this period the typical reentrant worked a total of 
forty days, the equivalent of two months of full-time 
employment. Close to 70 percent of the women accepted more 
than one assignment from the THS; the average job (i.e., 
assignment) lasted between 7 and 8 days. In terms of variety 
in firms and work performed, about two out of every three 
women worked at more than one company, and close to half 
the reentrants toiled in more than one job classification. 
Not surprisingly, typing and general office duties were the 
most frequently mentioned classifications. On the average, 
the women declined one assignment for each month they were 
associated with the TH:>. 

Two major inferenct3s can be drawn from the above data. 
Although the term "Temporary Help Services" is derived from 
the demand by firms for temporary assistance, the temporary 
nature of the arrangeme^ : is equally apparent on the supply 
side. That is, wonjen are temporary employees in that they 
tend to use the TH3 for a relatively short period of time. 
Moreover, the ' variety'' ^ ^pects of THS employment are 
evident froji -ho precc statistics. Within a relatively 

short period, th^ 1 woman had at least two different 

assignments, wc-:k<^-d 5.n minimum of two company settings 
and had a good chance of working in more than one job 
classification . it is doubtful that such varied experiences, 
within the given tiine frame, could be gained anywhere but 
through a THS, 



Overall, three explanatory variables emerged most 
frequently in predicting work erperience at the THS. Women 
who chose a THS because they preferred temporary work 
tended to stay the longest, work more days, be assigned to 
mor« companies, have a greater number of jobs, and work in 
rscire job classifications. Those who were unable or unwilling 
to accept full-time employment did well by our measures of 
success. This suggests that women who are predisposed to 
intermittent or short-term work periods, regardless of the 
reason, tend to be successful at a THS. 

The year a woman applied at the THS was also related 
to four of her work experience measures. However, the 
relationship between year of application and subsequent THS 
experience is not always clear. Only in the case of length 
of a woman's stay with the THS is the relationship obvious: 
the earlier a woman applied, the longer she was likely to 
remain associated with the THS. No doubt this is partly a 
function of the operation of a THS, which permits a woman 
to become an active employee again simply by notifying the 
THS of her availability. 

The third explanatory variable which was prominent 
in our analysis of the THS experience was the percent of 
household income earned by the women, a completely new 
variable in this chapter. The addition of this explanatory 
variable proved justified in that it contributed to the 
analysis of four work experience measures. Women who 
contributed more than 5 but not over 50 percent of their 
household's income worked a greater number of days, had more 
jobs, averaged more days on each job, and worked at more 
firms. It may be that those women whose households were 
somewhat (but not completely) dependent on their earnings 
were required to work more as temporary employees --more 
days, more jobs, etc. Reentrants who furnished over half 
the family income, on the other hand, were more likely to 
be interested in permanent employment. These women tended 
to remain at the THS a shorter time, and consequently showed 
fewer days worked and jobs accepted. 

It is noteworthy that two variables which normally 
restrict work activities were of little importance in pre- 
dicting, the THS work experiences. Marriage and the presence 
of children often inhibit a woman's labor market activities; 
with a THS, however, these potentially restrictive influences 
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are minimized. In fact, there are no real differences among 
the various mairital categories with respect to number of 
days worked and other experience measures. The same holds 
true for children; that is, women with children, even those 
with pre-schoolers, were as successful at the THS as were 
reentrants with no children. This suggests th&t the THS 
arrangements, with provisions for flexible schedules f.nd 
the opportunity to refuse assignments, allow women with 
greater household responsibilities to successfully mesh work 
with their other commitments. 

In addition to determining what the women did while 
at the THS, we were interested in their evaluations of the 
THS experiences, the subject of the next chapter. Rather 
than incorporate all of the seven highly correlated THS 
experience measures as separate explanatory variables in 
analyzing the evaluations, we have chosen to use the nijmber 
of days worked as a comprehensive measure o£ the experience 
obtained at the THS. 
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VII. REENTRAinS' ASSESSMENT OF THE THS 



The previous chapter examined the THS period in terms 
of seven work experience variables. Of interest now is the 
reentrants' assessment of the THS arrangeiri^nt • 

Several questions were posed concerning the women's 
evaluations of the THS, These questions concerned the labor 
market information acquired during the period, the degree 
to which their skills improved while at the THS, how the 
women felt their wages compared to earnings on a permanent 
job, extent to which their needs were met, and if they would 
return to the THS. 

In this section we use the same explanatory variables 
employed in analyzing the THS work experience.^ The number 
of days worked at the THS is added to the model to examine 
whether the reentrants' work experience influenced their 
evaluation of the THS. Due to the inevitable multicolline- 
arity which would result if a number of THS work experiences 
were included as separate explanatory variables, the model 
includes only one comprehensive measure of experience-- 
nuraber of days worked at THS--rather than a number of highly 
correlated ones. 

EVALUATION OF THE THS 

Labor Market Information Acquired While at THS . One 
of the special characteristics of the temporary help industry 
is that it serves as an information clearing house for its 
employees, in pursuance of ins primary intent which is to 
match employees with employers. On the very day she applies, 
a woman acquires some information about the types of jobs 



4:he interpretation of the year of application variable 
is the same in this chapter as it was for the analysis of • 
the women's THS experiences. See footnote 5, pp. 94-95 for 
a full explanation of the interpretation. 
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available through a THS and the wage rates paid by the THS • 
When a woman accepts a THS assignment, she con>es in contact 
with the regular employees who perform a wide variety of 
jobs, and she may acquire some infoxmation about salaries 
and job vacancies • The more THS offerings she accepts and 
the more diverse the assignments, the higher the probability 
she will be exposed to a broad range of job opportunities. 
It is safe to assume that labor market information of this 
nature has a carry-over value when she terminates her 
affiliation with the THS. A series of questions asked 
respondents if they acquired specific pieces of labor market 
information and if this proved useful in the post-THS period. 

One aspect of labor market information which would be 
most useful to the reentrant is current salaries paid for 
various clerical jobs. Because most reentrants had not 
worked for some time, it may be assumed that when they 
applied at the THS they had little knowledge of salaries • 
The pay scales of the THS thus provided the first concrete 
indication of what they might receive by way of a 
salary. In terms of opportunity costs, salary information 
is imporuaiiL to the women who must weight income to be 
received versus the costs of employment (e.g., transportation, 
child care arrangements, etc.). Since associations with the 
THS are generally of relatively short duration and since 
many women are interested in going on to other full- or 
part-time i^ork elsewhere, a knowledge of the salaries paid 
for non-THS work may be particularly important in their 
ultimate decision to remain in or leave the labor force. It 
is reasonable to assume, therefore, that in working an assign- 
ment for the THS, the women would attempt to gain some 
information on clerical salaries paid to the regular employees 
of the THS customers. 

The THS experience could al^o enable reentrants to 
obtain information on kinds of jobs for which they might 
qualify. During their time at the THS many of the women 
had the opportunity to work in more than one job classifica- 
tion. Additionally, when on assignment for the THS the 
women are exposed to a variety of jobs being performed by 
the customer's regular personnel. From both these aspects 
of the THS experience, the women should be able to broaden 
their perspectives on the jobs they might be able to obtain 
once they leave the T\\S . 
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Through their assignments with the THS , the reentrants 
had the potential to identify companies which were hiring 
persons with skills similar to theirs. The fact that almost 
65 percent of the women worked at more than one company 
indicates that many reentrants were exposed to a variety of 
possible employers. Because the THS affiliation is rot a 
permanent one for most women, some knowledge of prospective 
employers might prove helpful in the post-THS period. 

In order to ascertain whether THS actually provided 
reentrants with valuable labor market information, the 
respondents were asked three questions relative to Labor 
market information: if the THS experience helped in under- 
standinc salary ranges, if they obtained information on 
the kinds of jobs for which they might qualify, and if the 
experience enabled them to identify potential employers. 
The four possible responses were assigned values of 4 (very 
helpful), 3 (moderately helpful), 2 (little help), or 1 (no 
help). A composite labor market information variable, 
with a range of 12 to 3, was derived by combining the scores 
from the three questions for each reentrant. A value of 7 
or above meant that a woman found the THS to be helpful in 
learning about the labor market. The results shown in 
Table 28 are the percent of the women who indicated that the 
THS was helpful in acquiring labor market information. 

Overall, two out of every five reentrants found the 
THS experience to be of some aid in acquiring labor market 
information. The unadjusted data show three variables to 
be statistically significant relative to acquisition of 
useful labor market information. 2 Women who wartsd temporar 
work were over 50 percent more likely to have fovmd the THS 
of help in learning about salaries, jobs, and potential 
employers than reentrants who wanted full-time work (45.8 
percent vs. 31.1 percent). Moreover, about 48 percent of 
the women who wanted variety in people and places rated the 
THS as helpful in acquiring labor market information, while 
onlv about 35 percent of those interested in testing work 
found the THS experience beneficial. Reentrants who worked 



^The reader is cautioned to interpret these results, 
as veil as most of the ethers in this chapter, with care 
because of the low explanatory power of the models. See 
Chapter I on the limitations of the study. 
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TABLE 28. RESULTS OF THE MULTIPLE CIASSIFICATION ANALYSIS TO 
EXPLAIN PERCENTAGE OF REENTRANTS WHO REPORTED THS 
HELPFUL IN ACQUIRING LABOR MARKET INFORMATION 



Number 

Explanatory of Unadjusted Data^ Adjusted Data^ 

Variables Cases^ Mean F-Ratio Mean F-Ratio 



TOTAL 477 38.6 38.6 

r2 .07 2.0** 

AGE .2 .4 

22-29 IIO 36.4 37.3 

30-44 221 38.9 37.2 

45 and above 146 39.7 41.6 

MARITAL STATUS 0 .8 

Married 386 38.9 37.4 
Separated, Divorced, 

Widowed 48 37.5 40.9 

Sin.ele 43 37.2 46.6 

CHILDREN 1.8 4.5* 

No Cnildren 140 32.1 28.6 
At Least One Child 

Less than C 115 40.0 42.9 
Children but None 

Less than 6 222 41.9 42.6 

CURRICULUM-TRAINING .4 0 

Lommerc lai 329 40.1 38.7 

Comaiercial to Aca- 
demic 25 36.0 40.5 

Academic 68 33.0 38.4 

Academic to Com- 
mercial 55 36.4 36.9 

EDUCATION .5 2.1 

Less than 12 40 42.5 51.6 

12 Years of School 336 39.3 38.6 

More than 12 10 i 34.7 33.5 



(Continued cn next page) 
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TABLE 28 Continued 





Number 










Explanatory 


of 


Unadiusted Data" 


Adjusted 


Data*^ 


Variables 


Cases^ 


Mean 


r -KaC lO 






HIGHEST MANUAL-CLERICAL 










SCORE 






.9 




.5 


Above Average 


172 


40.7 




41.0 




Aver a ge 


lOS 


42.9 




37.5 




Below Avercit!e 


95 


3'^.8 




40.3 




Did Not Take Manual 












Tes t (s ) 


105 


'3 O / 
il . ^ 




34.1 




\'1:AR of APPLICATION' 






7 




.6 


L967 


80 






41.9 




L vOO 


7 1 
/ i 


LI 1 




42.0 






o i 


38.3 




38.3 




1 070 




44.4 




43.1 




1 Q 7 1 


/ 


11 .1 




30.0 




i 7 / J. 


J 1 


35. 1 




32 . 9 




1 Q7 7 
i 7 / J 


R7 
c / 


36.8 




38.5 




PERCENT TI>E WORKED 












PRE-THS 










.7 


0 - 10 


183 


42.6 




40.5 




1 1 - 50 


102 


39.2 




39.3 




51 - SO 


77 






31.8 




81-90 


115 


O 7 /. 








FACTOR 1 - INTEREST IN 












LABOR MARKET INFOR- 












MATION (LMI) 






1.3 




1.3 


High Interest in LMl 


119 


42.9 




43.8 




Average Interest in 












LMI 


240 


3<^.2 




38.2 




Low Interest in LMI 


IIS 


j3 . 1 




34.1 




FACTOR 2 - PREFERENCE 












FOR TEMPORARY WORK 






2.9^-^ 




1.6 


Preference for Tem- 












porary Work 


120 


45.8 




44.3 




Prefer Tenpo^ary or 












Full-Tinie Work 


23& 


38.7 




38.3 




Preference for Full- 












Time Work 


119 


31. 1 




33.4 




(Ccntiniied on next page) 
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Table 28 - 



- Continued 



Explanatory 
Variable 



Number 

of Unadjusted Data Adjusted Data* ^ 
Cases^ Mean F-Ratio Mean F-Ratio 



FACTOR 3 - INTERESTED 
IN VARIETY VS. 
COMPATIBILITY 
Interested in Vari- 
ety 

Moderate Interest 
in Both 

Interested in Com- 
patibility 

PERCENT HOUSEHOLD 
INCOME 

1 - 5 

6 - 50 
51 - 100 

CAR AVAILABLE 
Yes 
No 



117 47.9 
245 35.9 
115 34.8 



250 
153 
74 



356 
121 



34.8 
45.8 
36.5 



36.8 
43.8 



2.9'=^ 



2.5 



1.9 



47.5 
36.3 
34.3 



36.9 
42.6 
35.7 



35.6 
47.4 



2.9* 



.9 



5.8" 



NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED 
AT THS 

1-5 99 22.2 

6 - 20 190 34.2 

21 - 40 74 37.8 

More than 40 114 60.5 



12.8** 



21.5 
35.2 
39.4 
58.6 



11.6** 



"p <.05. 

"'V <.oi. 

^Fifteen cases are deleted from the analysis because 
of missing data. 

(Continued on next pt'JRe) 
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TABLE 28 footnote continued 

^The unadjusted means presented in the tables can be 
used to analyze the bivariate relationship between each 
explanatory variable and the dependent variable. These 
unadjusted means are simply descriptive statistics which 
allow us to present the average value of the dependent 
variable for each classification of the explanatory variable. 

^The adjuster* means presented in the tables can be 
used to analyze the multivariate relationship between the 
explanatory variables and the dependent variable. The mean 
of rhe dependei.t variable in each classification is adjusted 
for the efiects of all other variables in the model. In 
thi3 model we control for age, marital status, children, 
curriculum-training, education, highest manual-clerical 
score, year of applicaMon, percent time worked pre-THS, 
Factor 1, Factor 2, Factor 3, percent household income, 
car available, and number of days worked at THS. 
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the greatest number of days at the THS also were much more 
positive in their evaluation of the THS experience as a 
labor market information source than were those who worked 
the least. 

The adjusted results show a somewhat different picture, 
however. Controlling for the other variables in the model, 
interest in variety and number of days worked at THS are 
again significant. In addition, children and availability 
of a car are also shown to be significantly related to 
evaluating the THS experience as helpful in gaining labor 
market information. 

Women with children were 50 percent more likely to 
rate the THS as helpful in the labor market information area 
than were those without children. The node\ incorporates 
percent time v-orked pre-THS; however, this covers only a 
five-year par!od. It is possible that the reentrants with 
children were out of the labor force much longer than five 
years and therefore were in a position to learn the most 
about salaries, jobs, and possible employers. 

The women who scored high on Factor 3 (those interested 
in variety) tended to see the THS more favorably in te^rms 
of labor market information than did those whose interest 
v/^§ compa tibility of work with their other obligations. 
Tlhosie women who did pot have a car available saw the THS 
experience in a more favorable light than did those with 
their own transportation. It might be suggested that 
reentrants without cars were able to acquire information 
on firms which could be reached via public transportation 
or through other arrangements, e.g., a ride with someone in 
her neighborhood. 

It is not surprising that the longer a woman worked 
at the THS, the more likely she was to see the experience 
as helpful in learning about certain aspects of the labor 
market. One would expect that, other things being equal, 
the more a reentrant worked for the THS, the greater would 
be her accumulation of labor market knowledge. 

Improvement of Skills . As reported in the Bell study, 
the typical reentrant has **some rusty and out-of-date office 
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skills" upon her return to the labor force. For such a 
woman, THS employment offers the possibility not only of 
testing but also of "brushing up" or "updating" these skills 
in preparation for work with a conventional employer. The 
reentrants in this study were not gainfully employed 
for at least six months prior to registering at the THS 
and many appeared to be concerned with their "rusty/unused" 
skills. In fact, as was noted in Chapter IV, over 50 per- 
cent of the women rated "to gain experience or improve 
skills" as very or somewhat important in their decision to 
return to work. 

When the reentrants were asked if their skills improved 
while at the THS, 19.3 percent felt they had improved a great 
deal, 22.6 percent moderately, 11.2 percent little improve- 
ment, and 44.7 percent none at all.^ In the MCA, the 
categories were collapsed into a dichotomous variable: 
improved skills (including great deal and moderately) or 
did not Improve skills (little or no improvement). The data 
shown in Table 29 are percentages ot women who reported an 
improvement in skills. 

In all, nine variables are significantly related to 
a perceived improvement in skills. Mothers with older chil- 
dren only were from one-fourth to one-half more likely to 
feel their skills improved than were women with pre-schoolers 
and those with no children. Also, over 47 percent of the 
reentrants with 12 years of school reported an increase in 
skills, versus 39.8 percent of those with some college and 
18.4 percent of the women without a high school diploma. 
Within the manual-clerical test score variable, women who 
scored average on the test were much more likely to see an 
improvement in skills. Reentrants who earned between 6 and 
50 percent of the household's income had more of a tendency 
to note increased skill levels than did those earning less 
than 6 percent or more than 50 percent of the household's 
income . 



^Linda Bell, Women Returning to the Labour Force; A 

First Report (Toronto, Canada: Ontario Department ot Labor, 
Women's Bureau, 1969), p. 6. 

^No response was received from 2.2 percent of the women. 
Text data differ from those shown in Table 29, since these 
nonrespondents and others with missing data are not included 
in the MCA. 
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TABLE 29. RESULTS OF THE MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS 
TO EXPLAIN PERCENTACi: OF REENTRANTS WHO REPORTED 
IMPROVED SKILLS WHILE AT THE THS. 



Explanatory 
Variables 



Number 

of Unadiusted Data^ 
Cases^ Mean F-Ratlo 



Adjusted Data^ 
Mean F-Ratlo 



378 44.2 



47 
41 



42.6 
36.6 



TOTAL 466 43.3 

r2 .24 

AGE 

22-29 107 41.1 

30-44 217 46.5 

45 and above 142 40.1 

MARITAL STATUS 
Married 

Separated, Divorced, 

Widowed ^ 
Single 

CHILDREN 4.4** 
No Children 
At Least One Child 

Less than 6 
Children but None 

Less than 6 

CURRICULUM-TRAINING 

Conrmerc ' ;il 

CoTnmerc..ji to Aca- 
demic 24 37.5 

Academic 65 43.0 

Academic to Com- 
mercial 55 49.1 

EDUCATION 6.2** 

Lesfs than 12 38 18.4 

12 Years of School 330 47.3 

Mare than 12 98 39.8 



136 34.6 

113 40.7 

217 50.2 

322 42.9 



43.3 



43.2 
42.7 
44.4 



43.3 

43.3 
44.0 



35.9 



41.6 



48.9 



41.3 

49.9 
48.2 

47.0 



32.6 
47.4 
33.8 



5.2** 
.1 



0 



3.9* 



.8 



5.0** 



(Continued on next page) 
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SCORE 








Above Average 


167 


45. 


D 


Average 


103 


63. 


1 


Below Average 


93 


36. 


6 


Did Not Take Manual 








Tt-st(s) 


103 


26. 


2 



Nun-lb er 

Explanatory of Unadjusted Data^ Adjusted Data^ 

Variables Cases^ Mean F-Ratlo Mean F-Ratio 

HIGHEST MANUAL-CLERICAL 

10.9— 4,5*-- 
43.2 
55,5 
40.6 

33.9 

YEAR OF APIM.ICATION .5 .9 

1967 79 43.0 43.4 

1968 6; 35.8 34.5 

1969 79 46.8 44.5 

1970 53 49.1 46.6 

1971 47 38.3 39.5 

1972 55 43,6 42.0 

1973 86 45,3 50.2 

PERCENT TIME WORKED 

PRE-THS U.b** 5.3'''-'' 

0 - 10 180 53.9 53.1 

1 1 - 50 99 39.4 41.0 

51 - 80 76 32.9 35.5 

81 - 90 HI 36.9 35.1 

FACTOR 1 - INTERt:ST IN 
LXBOR Mf\RKET INFOR- 
MATION (LMI) 2.5* 1.7 
High Interest in LMI 116 49.1 49.8 
Average Interest in 

LMI 233 44.6 41.0 

Low Interest in LMI 117 35,0 41.6 

FACTOR 2 - PREFERENCE 

FOR TEMPORARY WORK 7,4— 4.5* 

Preference for Tem- 
porary Work 119 56,3 53.4 

Prefer Temporary or 

Full-Time Work 231 42,4 40.7 

Preference for Full- 
Time Work 116 31.9 38.2 



(Continued on next page) 
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TABLE 29 Continued 



Number 

Explanatory of Unadiusted Data^ Adiusted Data 

Variables Cases^ Mear ^ F-Ratio Mean F-Ratio 



FACTOR 3 - INTERESTED 
IN VARIETY VS. 
COMPATIBILITY 
Interested in Vari- 
ety 

Moderate Interest 

in Both 240 -^^.3 38.8 



4 . 3*-A- 6 . 2** 

113 54.9 55.7 



Interested in Com- 
patibility 



113 42.5 40.7 



2.44 34.4 35.9 



PERCENT HOUSEHOLD 
INCOME 

1-5 ^ 
6-50 151 57.6 52.6 

51 - 100 71 43.7 49.3 

CAR AVAILABLE 
Yes 
No 

N LIMBER OF DAYS WORiCED 
AT THS 
I - 5 
6 - 20 
21-40 



2.6 



348 43.4 41.5 
113 43.2 48.9 



27.6^-^* 18.8'-^-"- 

98 19.4 22.7 

183 33.9 37.1 

72 55.6 55.6 



More- than ^0 71. 7 63.5 



■'•p .c .05. 
"'■'p ^ .01. 

^Tvcr.ty-six cases are deleted from the analysis because 
ot missing data. 

bSee footnote b, Table 28, p. 141. 
^'See fuotnoLe c, Table 28, p. 141. 
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Generally, women who worked the least in the pre-THS 
period were more likely to see their skills improved as a 
result of the THS . In addition, women who preferred tempor- 
ary work were significantly above those who wanted full- 
tine work in their feeling of skill improvement. Reentrants 
Interested in variety were also more likely to conclude that 
they had bettered their skills. Not surprisingly, there 
is a direct relationship between number of days worked and 
improved skills; the more the reentrant worked at THS, the 
more she was inclined to report improvement in this area. 

Even when the data are adjusted for the effects of 
intercorrelations among the explanatory variables, children 
are still significantly related to an improvement in skills. 
More mothers with children over 6 tended to see an improve- 
ment in skills than women with younger children or none at 
all. It could be that these were the women out of work the 
longest (that is, beyond the five-year period included in 
the model) and were thus in a position to see their "rusty" 
skills improve the most. 

Reentrants with 12 years of school were more inclined 
to see an improvement in skills than those witli either 
more or less education. This was somewhat surprising, as 
we had expected those with the least education- -high school 
dropouts--to be in a position to receive the greatest 
benefit by way of improvement in skills. Those with an 
average score on the manual-clerical test were more likely 
to see their skills improve through THS. This result can 
be attributed, at least in part, to the fact that they 
tended to work in niore job classifications. 

Over 52 percent of the women who earned 6-50 percent 
of the household income and 49,3 percent of those earning 
over half the household income felt their skills improved. 
By contrast, only 36.3 percent of those furnishing a small 
amount of the earnings (1-5 percent) noted increased skill 
levels . 

The percent time worked pre-THS is also related to an 
improvement in skills; those who worked the least in the 
five years before the THS tended to see the greatest change 
in skills. For those women who were out of work the most, 
the ins experience was apparently more beneficial in 
increasing skill levels. 

14 



Once again, a high pre 'c^Cr - .1 T;S-l> .^ 7*-^'V . 
related to a favorable evaiur^t .o*. In :eri;5 of . n-mt 

in skills. The women interec ed vory ,> ietv • ;*lc and 
places) also tended to repori: ?p ^^nr'' c.''=i* -i per* snt 

of these reentrants saw their / /. Mlc . .r ...se at ' result 
of the THS. Not surprisingly. :' . M'.oven...- : ^ skills is 
directly related to the amount ,^ /ljk. =t •.. ^tp'h worked at 
the THS. Those who worked more Ctari days were about 
three times more likely to report an increased skill level 
than were the women who worked five or fewer days. 

Comparison of WaRes . In Chapter IV it was shown that 
the majority of the women returned to work to earn money. 
In their choice of a THS, however, the women may have been 
willing to trade off some of the financial gain in order 
to Lake advantage of other aspects of the THS arrangement, 
e.g., the ability to refuse jobs. We felt we could obtain 
some indication of this tradeoff by asking the reentrants to 
compare their wages at THS with what they thoujjht they could 
earn on a permanent job. "^he results were as follows: 
1.4 percent said their THS wages were much higher, 6.3 percent 
slightly higher, and 19.7 percent felt their wages were 
about the same; 31.1 percent said they were slightly lower 
at the THS, while 35.6 percent stated THS wages were much 
lower. 5 For analytical purposes these categories were 
collapsed into a dichotomous variable: THS wages were much 
lower versus all the other replies. The data shown in 
Table 30 thus describe the proportions who felt THS wages 
were much lower than what they thought they could get on a 
pen-.ianent job. 

FroTTi the unadjusted data, only manual-clerical score 
and preference £or temoorary work (Factor 2) are significantly 
related to a reply of "much lower" wi * h respect to THS wages. 
Reentrants with an above average clerical test score tended 
to see THS wages as much lower. Women who wanted full-time 
work were more likely to feel that THS wages were lower than 
what they could earn on a permanent job than those who 



^No response was received from 5.9 percent of the 
v;omen. Text data differ from those shown in Table 30, since 
these nonrespondents and others with ml.ssing data are not 
included in the MCA. 
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TABLE 30. RESULTS OF THE MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS 
TO EXPLAIN PERCENTAGE OF REENTRANTS WHO FELT THS 
WAGES WERE MUCH LOWER THAN A PERMANENT JOB 



Explanatory 
Vari ables 



Number 

of Unadjusted Data " Adjusted Data 
Cases^ Mean F-Rat-to Mean F-Ratio 



TOTAL 

r2 

AGE 
22-29 
30-44 

45 and above 



448 
.02 



L04 
212 
132 



MARITAL STATUS 
Married 
Separated, Divorced, 

Widowed 46 
Single 39 



37.3 



43.4 
34.4 
40.2 



363 38.3 



37.0 
30.8 



CHILDREN 

lio Children 130 42.3 

At Least One Child 

Less than 6 107 33.6 

Children but None 

Less than 6 211 36.5 

CURRICULUM-TRAINING 

Lominerc lai 309 37.2 

Commercial to Acr- 

demic 24 33.3 

Academic 64 46.9 

Academic to Com- 
mercial 51 29.4 

EDUCATION 

Less than 12 36 30.6 

12 Years of School 317 36.0 

More than 12 95 45.3 



.8 



.4 



1.0 



1.3 



1.7 



37.5 



40.4 
34.9 
39.5 



39.6 

33.1 
23. 1 

42.2 
32.1 
37.3 

39.5 

22.8 
43.2 

25. 1 



26.7 
35.5 
48.2 



1.2 
.6 



2.3 



1.3 



2.4 



3 . V 



(Continued on next page) 
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TABLE 30 Continued 



Explanatory 
Variables 



Number 

of Unadjusted Data^ Adjus t ed Data 
Cases^ Mean F-Ratio Mean F-Ratio 



HIGHEST MANUAL-CLERICAL 



SCORE 








Above Average 


163 


46 


.0 


Average 


102 


34 


.3 


Below Average 


86 


30 


.2 


Did Not Take Manual 








Test(s) 


97 


33 


.0 



^-EAR OF APPLICATION 

I%7 78 39.7 

I96S 66 34.8 

196^' 71 38.0 

1970 51 35.3 

1971 47 38.3 

1972 52 36.5 

1973 83 38.6 

PKRCENT TIME WORKED 
PKi:-THS 

0 - 10 171 33.9 

II - 50 95 32.6 

51 - 80 76 43.4 

81-90 106 43.4 

FACTOR I - INTL:RKST IN 
IJ\B0R M/\RKET INFOR- 
MS' ION (LMI) 

High Interest in LMI 110 32.7 
Average Interest in 

LMI 227 37.4 

Low Interest in LMI HI 42.3 

FACTOR 2 - PREFERENCE 
FOR TEMPORARY WORK 
I'reference for Tem- 
porary Work 117 39.3 
Prefer Temporary or 

FuU-Time Work 221 32.6 

Preference for FuII- 

Time Work HO 45.5 

(Continued on next page) 
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2.8* 



.1 



1.5 



1.1 



2.7 



44.6 
36.2 
30.6 

33.1 



41.1 
36.9 
38.5 
34.9 
35.7 
36.2 
37.2 



33.4 
35.0 
42.8 
42.7 



34.6 

37.7 
40.0 



37.8 
32.2 
47.7 



2.1 



1.2 



.3 



3 . 8*''' 
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TABLE 30 Continued 



. plana tor y 
Variables 



Number 

of Unadjusted Data " Adjusted Data^ 
Cases^ Mean F-Ratio Mean F-Ratlo 



.8 



111 
229 
108 



223 
153 
72 



337 
LLl 



93 
170 

7L 
L14 



33.3 
37.6 
44.7 



35.9 
37.9 
41.7 



38.9 
33.3 



33.3 
40.6 
43.7 
32.5 



.4 



1.1 



1.2 



2.0 



.3 



3.6 



FACTOR 3 - INTERESTED 
IN VARIETY VS. 
COMPATIBILITY 
Ini:erested in Vari- 
ety 

Moderate interest 

in Both 
Interested in Com- 
patibility 

PERCENT HOUSEHOLD 
INCOME 
1 - 5 
6 - 50 
5L - 100 

CAR AVAILABLE 
Yes 
No 

NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED 
AT THS 
1 - 5 
6 - 20 
21-40 
More than 40 

'•'p ^ .05. 
'"p^: .01. 

^Twenty- four cases are deleted from the analysis because 
of missing data. 

*^See footnote b, Table 28, p. 14 1 . 
■-■See footnote c, Table 28, p. 141. 



31.3 
37.3 
44.3 



35.8 
38.6 
40.4 

40.0 
30.0 



33.0 
41.2 
43.1 
32. 1 



1.4 
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preferred terriporary work cr these who were indifferent to 
this type of work (45.5 percent, 39.3 percent, and 32.6 
percent, respectively). When we control for the other vari- 
ables involved in the nodel, Factor 2 remains statistically 
significant. Those v;ho wanted full-time employment appar- 
ently did not place a high value on the nonmonetary aspects 
of the THS, irrespective of their age^, marital status, 
education, children, etc. Rather, they V7ere more likely to 
see the THS as paying lower wages than a permanent job. 

In addition, education is statistically significant 
in the adjusted data. Almost twice as many women with some 
college education felt THS wages were much lower than did 
those with less than a high school diploma. It might be 
inferrud that the better-educated women were more attuned 
to pr<»vailing wage rates than were those less well educated • 
On the other hand, those with less than twelve years of 
s.Tiooling n.3iy reasonabl rive considered THS wages to be 
closer to what they wou d normally earn. 

Degree to Wh i ch Reentrants* Needs Are Met . Obviously, 
a woman returning tc work through a THS has various needs. 
Rather than ask the respondents whether any specific need 
was met, we asked their, to evaluate the THS in light of the 
totality of their needs; 42.5 percent of the women said they 
were very well satisfied, 27.4 percent fairly well satisfied, 
and 12.2 percent felt their needs were moderately met. 
Also, 5.7 percent reported their needs were only slightly 
satisfied, while 8.3 percent noted no satisfaction. For 
anaivtical purposes the categories were collapsed into the 
die hotorr^ous variable: very well satisfied vs. all other 
re[)Iies, The data shown in Table 31 thus represent the pro- 
portions of the women who indicated their needs were very 
we]] satisfied through the THS.^ 

The unadjusted data reveal three variables to be 
significantly related to perceptions of need satisfaction 
througl-i THS: [)reference for temporary work (Factor 2), 
interest in variety vs, compatibility (Factor 3), and number 



No response was received from 3.9 percent of the women. 
Texl data differ from thfjse shown in Table 31, since these 
Tionrespondents and others with missing data are not include i 
in the MCA. 



TABLE 31. Ri:Sl'LTS OF 'IHE MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS 

TO EXPLAIN PERCENTAGE OF REENTRANTS WHO FELT NEEDS 
WERF V1;RY aELL SATISFIED THROUGH IW. THS 



Explanatory 
Variables 



Number 

o f Unadjusted Data ^ 
Cases^ Mean F-Ratio 



Adiusted Data^ 
xMean F-Ratio 



TOTAL 



AGK 

2 2 - ■/ '> 

and ab(;ve 

MXRllAI, .STATUS 
Married 

Separated, Divorced, 

Widowed 
S in^; le 

CHiLOKEN 

No Chi Idrcn 

At Least One Chi Id 

Less than 6 
Uh i Idren hut None 
Less than 6 

CURK ICULUM-TIULNING 
Comrnerc ia 1 
Conrriercial to Aca- 

derriic 
Ac adenic 

Academic to Con-;- 
merc ia I 

EDUCATION 

Less than 12 

12 Years of School 

More than 12 



o8 
.07 



106 
216 
IJ6 



47 



r.i4 

1 10 
214 

23 
66 



34 



37 
J 2:3 
98 



44 



'39.6 
44 . 9 
4 6 . ' 



36 9 45.8 



38 . 3 
35.7 



38.8 
47.3 
44.3 

45.7 

48.0 
40.9 

37.0 



40.5 
43.0 
49.0 



1 . I 



I. 1 



44.1 



40.0 
42.9 
49.2 



44.7 

40.9 
42.5 

35.2 
50.5 
46.4 

47.5 

39.0 
37.5 

34.7 

42.9 
41.3 
53.8 



2 . 0'^^^f 



1.3 



3.5-< 



1.7 



2.6 



(Continued on next 'pa^;e) 
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TABLE 31 Continued 



Ixplanatory 
Variables 



Number 

of 
Cases^ 



Unadjusted Data ^ Adjusted Data^ 



Mean 



F-Ratio Mean F-Ratio 



HIGHEST MANUAL-CLERICAL 



SCORE 








Above Average 


163 


42 


.9 


Average 


105 


41 


.0 


Below Average 


91 


50 


.3 


Did Not Take Manual 








Test(s) 


99 


38 





YTIAR or APPLICATION 
196 7 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 

PERCENT TIME WORKED 
PRE -THS 
0-10 
11 - 50 
51 - 80 
8: - 90 



76 
66 
79 
50 
47 
54 
86 



178 
97 
74 

109 



EACTOR I - INTEREST IN 
IJvBOR MA.RKET INFOR- 
MATION (LMI) 

High Interest in LMI HI 
Average Interest in 

LMI 233 
Lov Interest in LMI 114 



FACTOR 2 - PREFERENCE 
FOR TEMPORARY WORK 
Preference for Ten-- 

porary Work 
Prefer Temporary or 

Full -Time Work 
rreierence for Full- 
Tine Work 
(Continued on ne>:t page) 



116 



228 



114 



4P. . 7 
30.3 
46.9 
54.0 
40.4 
46.3 
43.0 



44.9 
43.3 
32.4 
51.4 



43. 

41.6 
30.0 



57.8 
43.0 
32.5 



1.4 



1.4 



2.2 



1.1 



7 . 8 — 



44.9 
28.7 
47.3 

43.8 



47.8 
31.9 
43.4 
53.6 
42.4 
46.9 
44.6 



44.8 
41.4 
33.6 

52 I 



44.6 

40.9 
50.2 



54.9 
43.5 
34,3 



.7 



1.2 



2.4 



1.4 



5.3---* 



TabU' 31 - 



Cent inued 



Explanatory 
Variables 



Number 

of Lnadiustcd Data " Adjusted Data^ 
Cascs^ Mean F-Ratio Mean F-Ratio 



FACTOK 3 - INTERESTED 
IN VARIETY VS. 
COMPATIBILITY 
InLorosted in Vijri - 
'•ty 

Mode rale Interest 
in Bot" 

Interested in Com- 
patibility 

PERCENT HOUSEHOLD 
INCOME 
1 - 5 
6 - 50 
51 - 100 

CAR AVAIL^\BLE 
Yes 
No 

Nl" 'ER OF DAYS WORKi-ID 
THS 
i - 5 
b - 20 
21 - 40 
More than 40 



113 
2 36 
109 



234 
152 

7? 



342 
116 



94 
177 

7?) 
Il4 



54 .0 
40.3 



41.9 
48.0 
43.1 



45.3 
40.5 



33.0 
37.3 
57 . 5 
55.3 



3.0* 



.7 



.8 



6.6-- 



55.1 
39.6 
42.4 



42.4 
44.9 
47.9 



44.5 
42.9 



34.3 
38.2 
58.1 
52.5 



4.1* 



.4 



"p ^ -05- 
'•■'■n< -01. 

'^Fortv-four cases are deleted from the analysis because 
(if n-.issins, data. 



^See footnote b. Table 28, p. 14 1. 



■-■'Sec footnote 



c, Tahle 28, p. 141 
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of days worked at the THS . Not unexpectedly, reentrants who 
nrcferred temporary work were ali.iost twice as likely tc 
report a high degree of need satisfaction as were women who 
wanted full-time emplo>'ment (57.8 percent vs. 32.3 percent). 
Somewhat unexpectedly, however, those looking for variety 
apparently felt that the THS met their needs to a greater 
degree than those interested in compatibility with other 
obligations. Given the flexible arrangements provided by 
THS, it is curious that only 40 percent of those preferring 
compatibility were highly satisfied with the THS arrangement. 
Also, reentrants who worked longest at THS (as measured by 
number of days) were more inclined to see the THS arrange- 
ment as highly satisfying than were women who worked less. 

When the oth.'3r factors in the model are controlled 
for, children, as well as the three variables noted above, 
are 'significantly related to the degree of need satisfaction 
reported by the reentrants. That the THS arrangement pro- 
vides flexibility in when and how long a woman works is 
suggested by the results of the MCA: married women with 
children, particularly those with pre-schcolers , were more 
apt to have their needs met through the THS than reentrants 
with no children. Of those with at least one child under 6, 
for instance, 50.5 percent felt their needs were well 
satisfied. Of the mothers with older children, 46.6 percent 
felt the same. In sharp contrast; only 35.2 percent of the 
women without children saw their needs well satisfied. 
Apparently, women with children are better able to mesh THS 
work with their household obligations. 

Women who preferred temporary work were nearly twice 
as likely to report satisfaction with the THS than were 
reentrants who wanted full-time work (58 perc nt vs. 32 per- 
cent). As was the case with most of the labor market 
experiences discussed in Chapter VI, those who started at 
the THS with a preference for this kind of work had the best 
THS experiences. It is thus perfectly consistent that they 
tended to be more pleased than those who wanted full-tiiae 
err.pl ovTT.ent . 

0\'er 55 percent of reentrants interested in working 
at: various places and meeting different people rated THS 
Favorably, 12-15 percentage points more likely to do so 
than those less interested in these factors. Furthermore, 
a creater percent of those who worked from 21-40 days felt 
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the THS highly satisfying, as compared with those who worked 
either more or less days. Why the highest degree of satis- 
faction occurs within this group, however, is not clear. 
We had expected those who worked the longest (over 40 days) 
to report the greatest satisfaction. That some women 
remained with THS while not well satisfied with the overall 
arrangement suggests that their alternatives, including not 
working, must not have been particularly att /'ictive. 

Would Reentrants Return to the THS ? Th.- favorable 
assessnent of the TliS in terms of needs was corroborated 
when the following question was answered: "If in the future 
you found yourself in circumstances similar to those when 
you registered at the THS, would you go b^ck to a THS?" 
Ui'arly 70 percent of the reentrants reported they would 
return to the THS (see Table 32). 

Based on the unadjusted data, three variables--educa- 
tion, the year of application, and the number of days worked 
at the THS--arc significantly related to a willingness to 
return to the THS. The better educated the woman, the more 
likely she was to say she would go back. The year of 
application also affects the respondents* answer: those who 
applied in later years tended to respond affirmatively to 
the question of returning. Finally, the number of days 
v;orked at the THS is related to an inclination to return: 
wxraen who worked the most were more likely to feel positive 
about returning. 

When the effects of the other variables are taken into 
account, education is not significantly related to a willing- 
ness to return to the THS. However, women with some college 
education were more likely to say they w^ould use the THS 
again than were those ivith 12 years of schooling or those 
who were hi^h school dropouts (74.0, 68.9 and 61.6 percent. 

The year of application continued to be significant 
'.vhen the data icere adjusted for the effects of intercorre lated 
explanatory variables. The more recent the application date, 
generally, the more likely a woinan w-as to return to the THS. 
"^he fact that the inter\'iew^s were conducted in 197^ may have 
influenced these results. By this time, the earlier appli- 
cants had been avcy from the THS for up to se\2n years and 
may have been so established in their current work that they 
discounted the pcssibility of going back to a THS. 

o 
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TABLE 32. RESULTS OF THE MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS 
TO EXPLAIN PERCENTAGE OF REENTRANTS WHO WOULD 
RETURN TO THE THS 





Number 










Explanatory 


of 


Unadiusted Data 


Ad lusted Data*^ 


Variables 


Cases^ 


Mean 


F-Ratio 


Mean 


F-Ratio 


TATA I 




69.tf 




69.4 




r2 


.08 








2 . 3** 








. I 




1.0 


> 0 - 9 (4 


1 HQ 


67.9 




64.2 






?'> 1 


70. 1 




71.2 








by .4 




/(J . 0 




NLXRITAL STATUS 






.2 




.2 


Married 


385 


69. 1 




68.8 




*.i/puraLCCi, ijxvurccci. 














H / 


68. 1 




70.5 




S inplc 


•4 ^ 


73.8 




73.5 




CHILDREN 






. I 




.2 


No Children 


139 


70.5 




67.4 




At Least One Child 












Less than 6 


1L4 


67.5 




71.0 




v^niiuren dul ^^ione 












i-.e5S Lnan c 


9 9 1 


69.7 




69.9 




C I RR I C U LL'M -T RA IN I N G 






2.0 




1.7 


ConinerciaL 


326 


66.3 




67.3 




Comnercial to Aca^ 












demic 


25 


80.0 




75.0 




Academic 


6S 


72.1 




67.9 




Acadenic to Con- 












iTiercial 


55 


80.0 




81.0 




EDUCATION 






4 . 2* 




1.2 


Less than 12 


39 


53.8 




61.6 




12 Years of School 


334 


68.6 




68. 9 




More than 12 


101 


78.2 




74.0 





TABU-: 32 Continued 



Number 

Explanatory of Unadiusted Data ^ Adjusted Data^ 

Variables Cases'^ Mean F-Ratlo Mean F-Ratio 

HIGHEST manl;al-cij-:rical 

SCORE 1.3 .6 

Above Average 170 73. 71.1 

Average 105 6&.0 65.0 

Below Average 95 70.5 72.1 
Did Not Take Manual 

Test(s) 104 62.5 68.6 

YEAR OF APPLICATION 2.3-"- 2 . b-*- 

1967 80 63.8 63.9 

1968 70 54.3 54.7 

1969 81 70.4 68.3 

1970 54 72.2 75.1 

1971 47 72.3 73.3 

1972 55 76.4 72.0 
197 3 8 7 78.2 80.0 

PERCENT TI>E WORKED 

PRE-THS .5 .6 

0-10 182 67.6 68.7 

li - 50 lOi 74.3 73.4 

5i - 80 77 70.1 71.5 

81-90 114 67.5 65.7 

FACTOR I - INTEREST IN 
L.\BOR MARKET INFOR- 
MATION (IJ^II) .1 ,8 
Hi.!;h Interest ir. LMI 118 68.6 67. Z 
Average Interest, in 

LMI 239 69.0 63,:. 

Low Interest in LMI L17 



FACTOR 2 - PREFERENCE 

FOR TEMPORARY WORil .8 

Preference for Tem- 
porary Work 120 70.0 b'=.5 

Prefer T^-noorary or 

Full -Time Work 2 37 71.3 71.6 

rre erenc-L- fcr FuL.i ■ 

T in:*:' Work 117 65.0 69.1 



(C r.tinucc or. next oazt. ) 
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TABIJ-: 32 - 



Cont inued 



Number 

Explanatory of Ur> id justed Data ^ Ad!U?:ted Data^ 

Variables Cases^ Mean F-Ratio >kaa F-Ra^io„ 



2.2 1.6 
117 76.9 75.6 



FACTOR 3 - INTERESTED 
IN VARIETY VS. 
COMPAriBILITY 
Interested in Vari- 
ety 

Moderate interest 

in Both 244 67.6 o6 

Inti-rested in Com- 
patibility 113 65.3 68.9 

PERCENT HOUSEHOLD 

INCOME -3 

1-5 247 66.8 69.5 

6 - 50 15 3 73.9 70. 9 

Si - 100 74 68.9 66.2 

CAR AVALbXBLE -1 

Yes 355 69.0 68 .. '> 

No 119 70.6 7.' 

Ni'MPiKK OF DAYS WORKED 

,V: XHS 14.3--.---'r 16.0^"^ 



3 



99 50.5 49.1 

h -■ .0 187 64.2 64.3 

2' - -40 74 82.4 82.2 

Mor'' ::!:inn -+0 ]-l4 86.0 S7.1 



•^Ei<;hLie:'! ca are deleted fron the analysis because 
.■I Issin-; data. 

^See looinoLe b. Table 23, ^1. 141. 



Once again, the number of days worked at the temporary 
help service is directly related to a favorable response to 
an evaluative-type question. Indeed, the difference in 
percents between those who worked less than six days and 
those whose experience numbered over 40 days is quite pro- 
nounced. Of the former, only 49.1 percent indicated a 
willingner>s to return to the THS , while 87.1 percent of the 
latter would go back under circumstances similar to those 
at the time of registration. 

To measure the capacity of the THS to meet reentrants' 
nei (is , respondents were askec ..hv chey would or would not 
return to the THS (a maximum .^f ♦rhree responses were recorded 
for each woman). The respowzvz this question are shown 
in Table 53. 



tabu: 33. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF REASONS WHY RESPONDENTS 
WOULD OR WOULD NOT RETURN TO THE THS 



Reasons 


Why Women 
Would 
Return to 


Why Women 
Would Not 
TVIS^ Return to THS^ 


Ease of obtaining jobs 


31.0 




Attitudes and atmosphere of 
TKS/ customers 


19.9 


20.7 


J oh -s L h ms e Ives 


15.5 


18.9 


Hours 


8.9 


3.6 


Money 


7.9 


2A.3 


Amount of work 


1.6 


11.8 


Oti:er 


15.2 


20.7 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


N = 


329 


L45 



^Percent time rrentioned. 
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Those who indicated they would return to the THS 
greatly stressed the ease of obtaining work through the THS 
(31.0 percent). The attitudes and atmosphere prevailing 
at the THS and in those firms where the women actually 
worked (19,9 percent) were also often cited zs positive 
reasons for returning to the THS, Conversely, those who 
would not return to the THS mentioned with equal, frequenc. 
the attitude and atmosphere prevailing at the THS/customers . 
A similar situation obtained with respect to the nature of 
the jobs. Sixteen percent of those who would return cited 
this as a positive aspect of the THS, while 19 percent of 
those indicating they would not return cited this same 
reason. The reason mentioned most often tor not returning, 
however, was; dissatisfaction with the salaries paid by the 
THS . 



SUMM/\RY 

When we examined the reasons for choosing a THS in 
Chapter V, the possibility of acquiring labor market infor- 
mation was shown to be of concern to the reentrants. Now, 
in assessing their THS experience, we found that close to 
40 percent of the women saw the THS as helpful in learning 
about jobs for which they might qualify, in becoming aware 
of current salaries paid for various positions, and/or in 
locating potential employers. An even higher percent of 
the reentrants noted an improvement of skills as a result 
of THS assignments. Seven out of ten women reported that 
their needs were at least "fairly well satisfied'' while at 
the rriS, The same number indicated they would return to 
the THS under the same circumstances as when they first 
applied. On the other hand, about two- thirds of the women 
felt their THS wages were lower than what they could earn 
on a permanent job- 

The reentrants who had children w^ere particularly 
favorable in their assessment of the THS, Women with fami- 
lies were more likely to acquire a greater amount of labor 
TT.arket information and, especially if they had children over 
six, to see an improvement in their skills while working on 
TV.S assignments. While cur analysis had controlled for the 
amount of time worked before coming to the THS, it is pos- 
sible that a nunher of these mothers were away from non-- 
hcusehoid work for a r.uch longer tine and thus were in a 



position to Uarn moru about the labor market and to updat«» 
their skills* Overall, as compared to the childless women, 
the reentrants with, children, especially those with pre- 
schoolers, were more likely to approve of the THS arrangemer 
in terms of their needs. Once again this suggests that the 
non-rigid work schedules of temporary work are most attrac- 
tive to those with the greatest family responsibilities. 

The women who selected a THS because of an interest 
in variety of work and settings also were inclined to evalu- 
ate the experience favorably. These reentrants tended to 
acquire more labor market information, see greater improve- 
mer^ in their skills, and feel their needs were met. As 
described in the previous chapter, THS work is characterized 
by short assignments in more than one job classification 
and with a number of firn.s. We are not surprised, then, 
to find that women who were predisposed to changing settings 
and somewhat different kinds of work reported favorably on 
the THS experience. 

The variables which relate to an investment in human 
capital were significant in only two of our evaluation 
measures: improvenent in skills and wage levels at the THS. 
The women who worked the least before coming to the THS were 
more likely to feel their skills improved as a result of their 
assignments. Of course, it is difficult to attribute this 
improvement strictly to a THS. That is, possibly any work 
experience aft^i. an extended absence from the job is likely 
to result in a claim of increased skill levels. Those with 
"average'' crei?entials--a high school diploma and an average 
score on their highest manual-clerical tes t--reported the 
greatest improvement in skills. However, the reentrants with 
an average manual-clerical score t.cnded to work in more job 
classifications, a fact which could explain their reported 
improvement in skills. In addition to skills, the educational 
level of a woman was an important determinant of her percep- 
tion of THS wages vs. what she felt she could earn on a 
permanent job. The better educated w^omen felt that the wages 
paid for clerical jobs were less than what they could earn 
in permanent, possibly non-clerical, jobs. 

The more cays a woman worked at the THS, the more 
favorable was her assessment of the experience. That is, 
she was nore likely to report acquisition of Isbor market 
infcmation, to see her skills improved through the 
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assignment, to feel her needs were met, and to be ready to 
return to the THS in the future. However, she was just as 
likely to believe her wages at the THS were low as was the 
woman who worked i'or only a few days. It might b- inferred 
that although she was not completely satisfied with her 
wages, the noneconomic aspects of the arrangement were 
attractive enough to entice her to remain with the THS. In 
short, she appears willing to trade wages for some degree 
of flexibility in when, how long, and where she works. 

The last two chapters have examined the reentrants' 
work experiences at the THS and their evaluations of the 
THS period. Our interest now turns to the types and amount 
of work experience women had once they left the THS. In 
order to analyze the post-THS work experience we will add 
the women's evaluations of the THS as explanatory variables. 
Their inclus\on is based on the assumption that, other things 
being equal, the more favorable the THS experience, the more 
likelv the wonen were to work in the post-THS period* 



Vlll. POST-THS lABOR MARKET EXPERIENCE 



The labor market experience acquired by a woman while 
affiliated with THS is a function of pre-THS work-related 
activities and her interactions with the THS itself, as 
well as of her preferences and abilities. Theoretically, 
her post-THS labor market activity is influenced by events 
which trans{>ired before she applied auu while she was 
affiliated witn THS. 

To understand better the labor market activity of 
women after they U>fl THS , ^ we will examine the attributes 
of the first job the women held after leaving THS T-,ex\ 
we will consider two issues of greater interest. Trc :.ypes 
of jobs they held and the occupational status of < women 
throughout the posL-THS period will be compared with pre- 
THS measures. Finally, we will conduct a multiple classi- 
fication analysis using the total mionths worked post-THS 
as the dc^'pendent variable with the independent variables 
used in previous models.^ In addition, the women's evalu- 
ations of their THS experiences are incorporated into this 
mode 1 . 



xhe field interview samiple included women who regis- 
tered at IKS betvceen 1967 and 1973, and accepted a THS- 
referred job. Since all respondents were inter\'iewed during 
the Spring of 1974, the post-THS period ranged from less 
than one \var for some vomien, to as manv as seven years for 
others. The neriod began for each respondent when she was 
no longer available for THS assignments and ended cn the 
date of the interview. The average post-THS work history 
covered a period of 39.4 mionths, or slightly over three years. 

•"We were not able to develop a reliable transportation 
measure for the :\:1I length of the post-TKS period, hence 
the ''car available'' variable Is not included in this model. 
In addition, the marital status and children variables were 
modified in tht^ post-TliS m.odel. From information obtained 
in the interview, the vor.an's marital status was changed if 
necessary, and the additiori of a child and che ages of the 
children she already had were aujusted accordingly • 
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In their first post-THS Job, approximately 70 percent 
of the women were employed in clerical and kindred occupa- 
Liuns. Yet over une-half maintained that this job required 
more skill than they used while affiliated v.'ith THS , 
Approximately 60 percent worked in full-lime jobs,-^ and most 
of those whose first job was part ti:ne maintained that 
f ami ly-i e lated respons ibi 1 \ ies prevented them from accepting 
a full-time job. Since a greater proportion worked in full- 
time jobs when they first left THS , it reems that they 
preferred TUS-type jobs in the shore-run only. 

It is also interesting to note that although each THS 
employee agreed in writing not to accept a position with 
a ins customer until six months after she left the THS, 
17 percent of the women accepted jobs with a THS customer, 
either before or after the six-month period. While a THS 
is not an emi)lo\'Tnent agency per se , it inadvertently func- 
tions as such for some of its employees and custoiiiers* 

COMPARISON OF PR::-THS and post -THS WORJ< EXPERIENCES 

Among other things. Table 34 indicates that more women 
held jobs in the post-period (82.8 percent) than in the pre- 
period (65.7). Thus, if work is viewed as a positive 
measure of success, the reentrants were more successful in 
the post-period. On the basis of the type(s) of jobs held, 
wc find that in the post-period a greater proportion of women 
held a full-time job, but the greatest increase between rh-e 
;-)eriods was anong those woaen who held jobs that were not 
full tine. Before coning to the THS, IS percent of the 
wonen worked only in jobs requiring less than 35 hours per 
week; in the post-THS period, this percentage increased to 
30. S. During their stay v;ith iTiS women theoretically may 
accept or refuse jobs on a day-by-day basis, permitting theTn 
to test working full ti^e v.- , part ti^e. Through their 
interaction with a TH^, scrvr<: reentrants may have concluded 
that they preferred other than full-time jobs, or that fulL- 
tine jobs were incompatible with other obligations, and thus 
accepted non-THS jobs of a part* tine ratiire after leaving 
TliS.' 



TABUi 34. PERCENT OF WOMtlN UllO HELD JOBS ON liASlS OF WHETHER 
JOB WAS FLI.l. TIME, PART TIME,, OR A THS ONE, PRE- 

AND POST- '.lis 



Percent of All Respondents 



Tvoes ot Jobs lield Pre-THS ?ost-THS 



Held at Least Some Fiill-Tiino Jobs 

Held full-time jobs only 30.7 32.5 

Held f'd 11- tine and part-time jobs 6.1 9.8 

Held fuU-tirr.e and THS jobs 8.5 7.9 
Held full-time, part-time and 

THS jobs 2.4 l.S 

47.7 52.0 

Never Held a Full-iin:i..- Job 

Held part-time jobs only 12.8 22-.0 

Held THS jobs onlv 3.0 4.9 

Held part-time and il^S jobs 2 . 2 3.9 

18.0 30.8 

Nevvr Vorkvd Pr-:-- or Po<t-Tt:S 34.1 17.3 



TiTc sli>;ht incr«.a.so be tween periods (pre vs , post) 
ar.cni: those holding JWS jobs exclusively confirOiS the earlier 
observat i<v.i \hai nost reentrants view their affiliation with 
T\{> as^ a sh^rt-tern: eornir.i tnent . la the long run these 
wo-en re IV on other Iribor market institutions or interact 
directly with enp lovers. By working through a THS, a woman 
could learn :ihout the lull range ci services and options it 
orovides, but it s- ern worren did not want THS jobs for a 
lonz period .^l ti:::v. 

Previous 1/ wc noted that approximately 60 percenc of 
the worsen accepted full-tirr.e ..niplov— ent in their first post- 
'.T.S job. Throudu-ut the post -period, however, the number of 
woricn holdin.: r.ill-tiTre jobs only declines (32.5 percent)^ 
it feems, th.erelore. that when woT.en initially leave THS 
thev have a tenJoncy ic try lull-tir.e work, find it unaccept- 
able , and then revert to i::;ss than ^ull-tii;ne jobs. perhaps 
thev t .""ok Lor ^^rant^'v. trv ..n icoc-rc. of the TliS arrangeir^nt 
and assuned thev cool-. <?:CcorT:odai:e their personal schedules 
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to the demands of work. This prcmpted them to accept full- 
time work when they initi/^Jlv Left THS but they were unable 
to remain in full-tin^c J'/:)-:. 

Most woiiien were :*rr::)i ;ved ir clerical and similar occu- 
pations before they appiird at THS and remained in these 
occupations when they leilr THS (see Table 35). They were 
underemployed before they a;: plied at THS and remained con- 
fined to clerically-relalcd jobs when they left THS, This 
lack of occupational mobility, when viewed in conjunction 
with the shift toward more part- time- type jobs in the post- 
period, seems to imply that these women are not career- 
oriented and/or remain in clerical occupations because it is 
easier to find part-time work in these type jobs. Their 
stay with THS does not expose them to nonclerical jobs, and 
tiie need to fit work in with other obligations causes them 
to keep accepting part-time jobs. On the other hand, it 
may be that discrimiiiatory hiring and promotion practices 
have closed employment doors. A change in these practices 
might encourage these women to accept full-time nonclerical 
jobs . 



TABIJ-; 35. FKRCENT OF JOB CIjXSS IFICATIC^. PRE- AND POST-THS 



Job (; 1 if icat ions 


Pre-ThS 


Post -THS 


C 1 eric a 1 


68.7 


70.3 


Profess iona I 


3.8 


3.9 


Pn r a p r o f o s s i ona I 


3.2 


4.2 


Mana f.;f r i a ) / Adm i n i s t ra t i on 


1.8 


2.6 


Sales 


LI. 2 


8.4 


Skilled Labor 


1 4 


1.1 


Services /Linski 1 ' ed 


9.9 


8.4 



17 ii 
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NL^iBriR OF MONTHS VORtOiD POST-THS 



The Ii)n;^iiudina 1 ihrusL of this study n.aintains that 
one's work experience durin*: any tiriie period is best under- 
stood in ter^iS of explanatory variables relevant to the 
past, as well as the present. Consonant with this majo;: 
nreiTiise, the nun.ber of months worked post-THS is used as the 
dependent variable in a multiple classification analysis, 
in conjunction with explanatory variables w^hich are related 
to the pre- and during periods. The year the women Left 
THS*^ is also added to the model. 

In presenting the MCA results in previous models, we 
always focused first on the bivariate statistics. In pre- 
senting the results of this model, however, we bypass its 
bivariate as[)ects. Since the amount of time a woman could 
have worked was a function of when she left TllS (1967-1974) 
relative to when she was interviewed in the field (1974), 
the "potential" working time was not the same for all women. 
Women who a[)plied at THS earlier generally had more time 
during which they might work. The bivariate results do not 
control for the varying amounts a woman could have worked, 
so we focus on the multivariate results where "the year the 
woman left THS" variable permits us to control for the 
different "[)Otential" work periods in which the woman could 



^in the [)revious models we sometimes used the year of 
appl ication as a control variable, but in this model the 
year woman left THS is relied upon for this purpose. 
Whereas the pre-THS period was of uniform duration for all 
women (five years), the length of the work history in the 
post-THS period could vary because the amount of time 
between when a woman left THS and when she was interviewed 
in the field could differ. All women were interviewed in 
the Spring of 1974, but they could have applied between 
1967 and 1973. The p'.rst-THS period ranged from less than 
one year for some v/omen to as many as seven for others. 
Hence, by using the vear a woman left THS as a control vari- 
able, we can control for the varying amounts of time the 
THS [)eriod encompasses, 
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find emplo%Tnent • ^ The avera;^e pust-TUS work history period 
covered 39-4 iTiOnths , but the average v;onan worked 29.3 
rr.orths . 

The r.ul t ivariate analysis shows that the presence of 
young children is a significant factor in explaining a 
woirtan's posc-THS work experience. Women with at least one 
child under six worked fewer months (20,1) than women with 
older children (32,1 ifionths), or women who had no children 
(31.2 months). Thus, when other factors are controlled, 
the presence of pre-school children influences a woman's 
dec isiou not to work. 

The multivariate results also show that the percent 
contribution of a wonr.an ' s wages to household income bear a 
statistical Iv significant relationship with months worked 
post-THS. Not only is this factor significant, but also 
there a monotonic relationship between it and the number 
of n jiit hs a worran worked post-THS: the more she contributed 
to h'.^usehold income, the longer she worked. It seems that 
this ctjnfirrns what has been well documented in other research, 
that t ne relative contribution a woman makes to household 
income is a positive influence on her labor force participa- 
tion. Moreover, Factor 2 (preference for temporary work) is 
significant when the adjusted results are analyzed. A 
m{)notonic relationship cnierges here also: the more a woman 
preferred full-time employment when she applied at THS , the 
longer was her labor market experience in the post-- THS 
period , 

Another factor which is significant as a result of 
iTiu 1 1 Ivariate analysis is whether a woman's needs were met 
at THS, If a woman's needs were met, then 3he worked longer 
in the post-niS period (31,3 months). The needs met factor, 
it should he recalled, is a generic (valuation of THS, Since 
those who claimed their needs were met worked longer in the 
post-THS peri(Ki, it seems that the TOS experience had a 
positive influence on the post-THS period. 



^This very strong relationship between the number of 
months worked post-THS and the year a woman left THS accounts 
lor the substantially larger r2 attained for this model as 
compared lo the others previously analyzed. When we ran 
the MCA without the control variable (year woman left THS) 
the was .09, 
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TABI£ 36. RESULTS OF THE MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS 
TO EXPLAll- NUMBER CF MONTHS WOR^CED POST-THS 



Explanatory 
Variables 



NuiT-ber 

of Unadjusted Data ^ Adjusted Data^ 
Cases^ Mean F-Ratio Mean F-Ratio 



. TOT at: 



R- 



a{;k 

22-2^^ 

^'j and h\)(jvc 

MXRITAL STATUS 
Ma r r i v d 

Separated, Divorced, 

Widowed 
S ingle 

CHILL'KEN 

No ChiLdrer 

At. Least One Child 

Less than 6 
Ch i Idren but None 

Less than 6 

f:URKlClILUM-TfU JNINC 
(k^Tinierc ia 1 
Coirmercial to Ac:a- 

demic 
Acadeciie 

Academic to Coiii- 
:nerc i a 1 

EDI .'CATION 

Less than 12 

1 2 Year.', ol" Scnoo L 

More than 12 



445 
.50 



98 
211 

136 



348 

65 
32 

L43 
94 
208 

313 



30 



40 
3 18 
87 



29.3 



21.6 
33.6 
28.2 



29.6 

32.4 

20., 2 



25.5 
22.5 
35.0 

2 8. A 



22 31.7 
60 29.4 



34. L 



26.8 
29.9 
28. 3 



8.6' 



2.8 



1 1 . 7'--''- 



. 9 



.4 



29, 



28.6 
30.7 
27.7 



29.2 

30.3 
28. 1 



31.2 
20. I 
32. 1 

28.8 

30.9 
32.2 

28.4 



24.7 
30.3 
27.8 



12.4^ 
1.4 



.2 



17. 



2.3 



(0)nt inued on next paj;*-' ) 
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iABLi: J6 Continued 



Exp lana lory 
Variables 



Number ^ 
oi U nadiustcd Data 
Cases^ Mean F-Ratio 



HIGHEST MANUAL-CLERICAL 



SCORE 








Above Ave rage- 




28 . 




Average 


9 7 


30. 


5 


lie low Average 


85 


30. 


9 


i)ici Not Take Manual 








Test (s) 


98 


28. 


,3 


::ar wom,\n lktt ths 








1967 


46 


57, 


. 1 


1968 


39 


45, 


. 1 


1969 


7 J 


40 




1970 


59 


31 


.8 


197 I 


61 


23 


.6 


L972 


59 


14 


.8 


197 3 


88 


7 


.2 



108 

226 
1 1 I 



34 . 2 
19.^. 
25. 1 
31. 8 



PKRCLNT TlMi. WORha-:D 

pri:-ths 

0 - 10 177 

11-50 «8 

51-80 6^' 

8 1 - 90 1-1-2 

l- AC TOR 1 - interest IN 

ijkBOR m\rki-:t infor- 
mation (LMI) 

High Interest in LMI HI 30.0 
Average Interest in 

LMI 224 
Low Interest in LMI U'.' 

FACTOR 2 - PREFERE!.. 
FOR TEMP0R(\KY WG 
Pri'fcrenc-e for T< i. - 

porary Work 
Prefer Temporary or 

Full -Time Work 
^'reference f(3r Full- 

Time Work 

(Continued on next page) 
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2 > . '2 
28.8 



Adiusted Data* ^' 
Mean F-Ratio 



25 .9 
30.6 
30.0 



.3 



58.4' 



. 1 



28.7 
3C.9 
il.4 

26 . 9 



58.2 
46. I 
40.2 
32. 1 
21.9 
15.2 
6.6 



29.5 
25.0 
27.7 
33.3 



32. 1 

29.0 
27. 1 



26.0 
29.8 
31.5 



1.4 



■'0.2''-" 



. 1' 



2.4 



3.0-' 



TABLE 36 



Jontiuue.. 



Explanatory 
VariablriS 

FACTOR 3 - INTERESTED 
II. VARIETV VS. 
COMPATIBILITY 
Interested in Vari- 
ety 

Moderate Interest 
in Both 

Interested in Com- 
patibility 

PERCENT HOUSEHOLD 
INCOME 

I - 5 

6-50 
3L - 100 

NUMBER OF DAYS WORK£D 
AT THS 
I - 5 
6 - 20 
21-40 
More than 40 



Number 

of Unadjusted Data " Adjusted Data 
CasGS^ Mean F-Ratio Mean F-Ratio 



lii 
225 
109 



238 
136 
71 



93 
177 

68 
107 



WHETHER THS HELPED 
W0M/\N ACQUIFOi LABOR 
MARKET INFORMATION 
Helpful 173 
Not Helpful 272 

SKILLS IMPROVE WHILE 
AT THS 

Improved 180 
Not Improved 265 

THS WAGES COMPARED TO 
WHAT WOMAN THOUGHT 
SHE COULD EARN 
ELSEWHERE 

Much Lower 155 
Not Much Lower 290 
(Continued on next page) 



27.6 
30.0 
29.6 



28.2 
32.2 
27.3 



30.3 
30.2 
26.7 
28.5 



31.2 
28. 1 



29.4 
29.2 



30.3 
28.8 



.4 



1,4 



.5 



1.7 



.4 



29.4 
29.5 
28.8 



27.4 
30.9 
32.7 



31.1 
29.8 

29,3 
27.1 



?,9.7 
29.1 



29.5 
29.2 



28.7 
29.6 



3.5* 



1.0 



.2 



0 
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TABLH 36 - 



- Continued 



xp 1 ■ ■;;ur; 
Var iobies 



Nuir.ber 

of Unadjusted Data ^ Ad i us ted Data *-' 



Cases^ Mean 



F-Ratio Mean F-Ratio 



NEEDS MILT WWllI. AT 
THS 

Nee OS Met 

:.\ vds Nut. Mel 



187 

238 



'30. 



28. '3 



31.3 
27.9 



4 . 3-'- 



';o riis 



'301 
144 



29.3 
28.9 



30. 1 
27.6 



2.1 



<.03. 



0; 



*^l\jrty-SL*VL'n cas< s uru deleted from the analysLS because 
Kiiss ing data . 



.1 



'-^The unadjusted means presented in the tables can be 
to analyze the bivariate relationship between each 



u s e il 

I> I ana tory variat)le and the dependent variable. 



These 

unadjusted means are simply descriptive statistics which 
allc^w us to present the average value of the dependent vari- 
ahK' for eac^li classification of the explanatory variable. 

^Th»e adjusted means presented in tliC tables can be 
used to analyzo the multivariate relationship between the 
explanatory variables and the dependent variable. The mean 
ot the de[)endent variable in each classification is adjusted 
for tlie effects of all other variables in the model. In 
this model we control for age, marital status, children, 
cut r iculum- 1 raining.;, education , highest manual -c ler ical 
score?, year woman left THS, percent time worked pre-THS, 
Factor 1, Factor 2, Factor 3, percent household income, 
numh^T of days worked at THS, whether THS helped woman acquire 
labor market information, skills improve while at THS, THS 
wagi/s compared to what woman thought she could earn elsewhere, 
needs r;et wliile at THS, and v/ould woman return to THS. 



The adjusted data indicate that the percent time a 
woman worked pre-THS is also a significant factor in explain 
ing her post-THS labor market experience, ^here is no 
systematic relationship, however, between the percent time 
worked pre-THS and the number of months worked post-THS, 



SUMMARY 

The descriptive statistics and the 1^:^ results not 
only enable us to focus on the highlights of the women's 
labor morkot experiences after they left THS , b .t: also per- 
mit us to draw some inferences about the effect of their stay 
v;ith THS on their post-THS labor market success. 

If one assumes that amount of work is a measure of 
labor market success, we find that the reentrants were more 
successful after leaving the THS than they were in the pre- 
period. Since more women worked in the post-period (com- 
pared to the pre-period) , it seems that THS affiliation 
helped them in one way or another. Yet, on the basis of 
ability, as measured by the number of years of school com- 
pleted, it seems that many of the women should have been 
able to find employment in nonclerical occupations, which 
are mere challenging and rewarding. But throughout the post- 
period we find approximately three-fourths of the women 
working in clerical and kindred occupations. Hence, their 
affiliation with THS did not help them move into more 
promising occupations; they remained underemployed in the. 
post-THS period, as they did in the pre-period. 

Most of the women held a full-time job when first 
„mployed .'>fter leaving THS. Throughout the post-period, 
however, the percent of women holding only full-time jobs 
declined. It seemK , therefore, that th-y preferred and 
tried to work full-time, but found working 35 hours a week 
or more incompatible with their ether obligations. 

The presence of children, especially if one of tt\ei\ 
was under six, deterred women from working V'len cney left 
THS, as was the case before they applied. we found 

that mothers were as capable as otihers of working while 
they were affiliated with THS. We surmise tiiat the THS 
arrangement, with its unique flexibility and the freedom to 
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re-fuse jobs on a day-to-day basis, permitted the mothers in 
our sair.nle to structure their work schedules in accordance 
v;ith child care arrangements • 

In the p^-riod after leaving THS , mothers with only 
school -age children worked almost as much as women v/ho had 
no children. Yet in the pre-THS period these mothers worked 
relatively less than v;omen without children. Perhaps some 
women with no pre-school-age children tried THS because they 
wanted to discover v;hat v/ork schedules would best fit in 
with daily school schedules. On the basis of their THS 
experiences, they concluded they could work and maintain a 
iiousehold at the same time; thus, they continucci to work 
after leaving THS :as much as those women with no children. 

As anticipated, another factor which had a positivr^ 
influence on post -THS labor market experience was the degree 
tc which wages contributed to household incomie: the greater 
a v;c)man's contribution to total household earnings, the 
.nore she wanted to work. We noted earlier that the princi- 
pal motive why women returned to work wa^- to earn money, 
a ^Tiotive v;hich seems to be sustained over time. To the 
extent tluit the family was dependent on these earnings, it 
ap.;H'ars these women had little choice except to work. 

Those v/omen preferring to work full-time when they 
apj)lii.ci at T!IS worked more after they left THS. It seems 
that llK'se v;omien sele:ted a THS by default, or as a last 
resort c As we noted in the previous chapter, their THS 
c>: j)rr j.L nee was shorter and less intensive (e.g., they worked 
I'twer :l/ivs <iL the THS). This orientation to full-time work 
carried ovc.^r into the post-THS period when they tended to 
w(>rk a greater amount of time. 

Finally, we find that woiTicn who perceived that THS 
mrt their n(»eds tended to work more when they left THS. 
Wh..;]tt*ver j-)osrtive THS-related experiences there were may 
have encourag,ed these v;omen to continue working. 
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IX. CONCLUSIONS 



The substantial increase in the number of women in the 
labor force has prompted the research conmunity to focus on 
the successes and problems women encounter in adjusting to 
the world of work. Many women tend to exit and reenter the 
labor force on the basis of changing needs, preferences, 
and responsibilities. Since the problems associated with 
reentry are different from those that confronted women when 
they entered the work force initially, many of these women 
accept part-time joDs when they return to work. Reentrants 
are somewhat unwilling to commit themselves to a full-time 
job because they quL-stion their abilities, confront unfamiliar 
labor market conditions, and attempt to reconcile the demands 
of work with other obligations. They may interface directly 
with employers in their quest for part-time jobs, or they 
may interact with an intermediary institution in the private 
sector, a temporary help service (THS). 

The THS has the potential of allowing women to readjust 
gradually to the world of work. To paraphrase an advertise- 
ment used by one firm: women can work when they want, as 
long as they want, and whenever they want. Customers in 
need of temporary help can submit requests for a temporary 
employee on a day-by-day basis. Since new employees cross 
its threshold every working day, THS must constantly array 
its labor supply on the basis of ability and availability 
in order to meet these requests. The demaiid for labor on 
any given day determines which women, so ai:Tciyed, will be 
offered a job. These a-sessing and matching processes allow 
a THS to function as a clearing house. Hence, reentrants 
relying on THS are provided with a greater degree of flexi- 
bility as to when they work and how long they work. 

The purpose of this i^esearch was to study women return- 
ing to work and their interaction with a THS. To meet this 
gorl, we raised questions concerning their prior work his- 
tories, why they returned to work, why they selected a THS, 
thr^ir work experiences at IHS and afterward, and their evalu- 
ations of THS. The questions were analyzed within the 
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conlcxt ol a longitudinal perspective. Before focusing on 
the reentrants , we examined the demand for THS services and 
the supply of v;o:rien who apply at THS. In chis chapter, v;c 
highlight our findings and offer policy suggestions. 

On the demand side we found that THS customers are 
representative of all segments of the economy, but that 
manufacturing and service industries rely more on THS than 
do other employers in either the public or private sector. 
Although THS custom.f.rs may utilize a THS employee for an 
indefinite period, most assignments are relatively short, 
averaging five or six days. 

We found that the THS population as a whole can be 
divided into two broad groups. One younger, never married 
group tends to apply during May and June when schools close. 
Thes:t/ women are primarily interested in temporary employment 
during the summer months. The second group is older, married 
wi'.h children, and most likely to apply in Septtjmber or 
October when their children have returned to school. Since 
both of these groups are better educated than the general 
female labor force, it is not because of individual deficien- 
cies that they chose a THS, but rather because of a prefer- 
ence for temporary work arrangements. 

The average reentrant was slightly over 40 years of 
cige and had two children, the youngest of whom was 10 years 
old; over one-fifth attended college and scored above 
average on tests administered by THS. On the basis of their 
abilities, the reentrants are similar to other THS appli- 
cants, and probably could have found employment by applying 
for work directly. Most v;cTnen returned to work to earn 
money and selected a TliS because they preferred temporary 
(,Tnp I o>7rient that fitted in with their other obligations, 
[^references , and/or needs. Since all these women accepted 
THS-referred clerical jobs, it may well be that they recog- 
nized that underut i lizat ion is the price of flexibility. 
Occupational discrimination prevalent throughout the economy 
is another factor keeping these women from using their 
talents fully. 

'J he reentrants were affiliated with THS for an average 
of eight and one-half months. This is a measure of the time 
a woman needs to readjust to the world of work. She requires 
this time in order to assess her skills, familiarize herself 
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with the dccnands oi work, and gradually Cv^aluate the trade- 
offs between housework, leisure, and work outside the heme. 

Close to 70 percent of the women accepted more than 
one assignment from the TKS , the average job lasting between 
seven and eight days. Within a relatively short period cf 
time the typical reentrant v/orked in a minimum of two 
com^pany settings and had a good chance of working in more 
than one job classification. It is doubtful that such varied 
experiences, within the given time frame, could be gained 
anywhere but through a THS . 

To the degree that amount of tim.e worked is a measure 
of labor market success, women returning to work through a 
THS were more successful post-THS than they were pre-THS. 
In the five-year pre-period, less than two-thirds of the 
women worked, but in the post-period 83 percent held a job. 
In isolation, this comparative assessment of pre- and post- 
labor market experience does not tell us if or how their 
relationship with THS contributed to their post-TriS success. 
Almost one out of every five women, however, ultimately 
accepted jobs with employers for whom they had worked while 
.'if filiated with THS. For these women THS served not only 
as a clearing house but also as a conduit with employers. 
THS reduces appreciably the costs associated with job search 
and the discoui agemcnt arising from dependence on traditional 
labor market information sources. On the other hand, THS 
reduces a firm's costs of recruiting, selecting, and training 
new hires. Since there are no comparable labor market 
institutions, it is reasonable to conclude that, without THS, 
some women would fare less well in their search for employ- 
mcCit . 

(>n leaving', THS many women accepted full-time jobs. 
As the post-THS period unfolded, 1 ovever , there was a 
gravitation toward part-time employment jmore than in the pre- 
THS period. Perhaps the women discounted the positive 
aspects of the THS arrangement \hen they attempted to work 
full time, assuming they no longer needed THS-type support. 

Tlie dominant force tending to inhibit the work activi- 
ties of women in both the pre- and post-THS periods is the 
presence and age ch;. idren. While at THS, women with 
children, -jspeciaUy one under six, had work-related experi- 
ences equal to women without children. For women with 
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children, therefore, THS affiliation helps them by enabling 
therii to reconcile the deiTiands of work with child care 
responsibilities. This nay explain why we find a higher 
perccTitage of THS applicants with young children when coir.- 
pared to, the labor force in the Philadelphia SMSA. Whereas 
few other labor market instjttut ions allow wonnen to make 
daily decisions whether to work and how long to v;ork each 
day, THS enables mothers to v/ork without concern over a 
child's unexpected illness, etc. Furthermore, an alternative 
work schedule allows women to be present when their children 
leave for and return from school. Interestingly enough, 
a lawyer who subsequently became a pioneer in the industry 
v/as in need of having a brief typed inimediately. He was 
fijrced to turn to one of his former secretaries who had left 
his employ to raise a family. Through this experience he 
realized that many mothers would be willing to work if 
flexible arrangements were made available to them. 

When they decided to return to work, women with younger 
children were in greater need of money than were most other 
reentrants. Throug'.i their relationshio with THS, they were 
able not only to hold jobs they might otherwise have been 
unable to acce[)t, but also to earn wages which contributed 
to needed family income. The pre-THS work experience for 
these mothers was negligible, and the ir on- the- j ob training 
added little to tlieir human capital. Their evaluation of 
Tl!!> indicated that it enabif.?d them to im[)rove their skills. 
For women with young children ''^e found that THS enabled them 
to adjust more gradually to a job as they assessed the 
practicality and efficacy child care arrangements, 
permitted them to contribute to househnld income, and 
up;;raded their :;kills. 

As noted [)reviously, older, mostly married women with 
cliilciren ten to a[)ply in September and October when school 
reo[^ens. This corroborates our contention that family-related 
responsibilities prevent women from accepting jobs, and that 
a THS lielps reconcile work with household obligations. 

We found that the reentrants had completed more years 
of schoo 1 compared to other female labor force part ic i pants . 
and that they scored above average in application tests. 
Traditional theory su};gests that given their education;^* 
level and test scores they would be inclined to accept gainful 
em[) loyTDcnt , but only Lru:ir test scores had any bearing on the 
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ar.ount: of work tb.ey did anc this only while uhcy were affili- 
ated with THS. These results give rise to two interpretations. 
First, in the ;)re- end posL-THS periods, family-related 
responsibilities prompted the women to stay home, and thus 
overrode the influence of their investment in human capital. 
Second, since test scores were positively related to labor 
m-.rket experience only uuring tiie THS period, it seems that 
THS is not a victim of credent ia lism , but rather assigns its 
employees on the basis of measured ability. As a i^rofit- 
oriented institution, THS operates rationally and in a non- 
di scr iminacory fashion because women wdth ability had 
greater labor market success through their affiliation with 
THS . 

On Lhe basis of our measurement of their ability, it 
is reasonable to conclude that the women were underemployed 
before, during, and after their affiliation with THS, They 
were probably aware that clerical-type jobs did not enable 
them to use all their talents, and this awareness partially 
explains their intermittent work patterns. Although this 
conf inerient to "female occu[>a tions" is a stark reality 
confronting many female labor force participants, the brief- 
ness of their stay with THS may stem from the fact that THS 
.'onoentrates on clerical jobs. On the r^her hand, the 
reentrants may not have been career-oriented and were thus 
unwilling to commit themselves to a prolonged period of 
em[)loyment. The latter interpretation is plausible because 
-ij found that most of the reentrants selected a THS because 
.^.iey preferred temporary work. 

In order to assess how well the women's needs and 
p:x^ferences are met at THS, we rely on number of days worked 
as the most comprehensive measure of success. This measure 
is indicative of the matching function performed by THS-- 
meshing the needs of employers and employees. Principally, 
women wanted temporary jobs to acquire knowledge about jobs 
and employers and/or to work with a variety of people and in 
different iX'Ltings , 

Based cn number of days worked, the study showed that 
women who preferred temporary work did best at THS, This 
means that the reentrants who wanted freedo^n and flexibility 
in tl\eir wor^c schedules or who were available for relatively 
sh(>rt periods of time woiked the greatest number of days. 
The THS met the needs of these women by allowing them, in 
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effect, to choose their assignments and by using women who 
were available for a limited time. Women who wanted variety 
in their work settings also did well at THS as to the number 
of days they v:orked* With relatively short job assignments 
and with demand for THS services originating from many 
employers in all areas of the economy, these women were able 
to satisfy their 'Variety" need through the THS. On the 
other hand, reentrants who needed labor market information 
did not work appr^^ciably more than those with little interest 
in learning about jobs and employers. Given that these 
women had specific needs when they chose a THS to return to 
work, 'Ills implicitly met most of their needs. 

Approximately 70 percent of the reentrants claimed 
they would use THS again under circumstances similar to those 
when they applied. Hence, it is reasonable to conclude that 
a large number view THS in a positi>^e light. Had THS failed 
to meet their needs, it is not likely they would have 
recourse to it in the future. 

Approximately 40 percent of the respondents evaluated 
THS as enabling them to improve their skills or acquire 
Labor market information. We found tiiat those with average 
test scores and education were more likely to improve their 
skills tl»an were those at either end of the educational or 
test result spectrum. Women with children also enhanced 
their skills through THS. For the most part, these were 
women who had greater need to improve their skills because 
of relatively less work experience before applying at THS. 
The upgrading potential of THS should not be discounted. 

Not only did women with children improve their skills, 
they also acquired more labor market information than did 
women without children. Since mothers did not work more 
after leaving THS, their improved skill status had little 
impact on their post-THS labor market experience. It seems 
that chi^d-rearing commitments hindered them from working, 
despite their improved skills. These findings emphasize the 
positive contribution THS makes to women with children by 
enabling them to work more while affiliated with THS. But 
other positive contributions THS makes to a woman's employa- 
bility have little carryover effect in the post-period. 
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The women in our study evaluated their THS experience 
as generally favorable. The major exception was the reen- 
trants' opinion i:hat THS wages were low compared to what 
they thought they could earn it they bypassed THS. This 
seems to be one of the reasons why they remained with THS a 
relatively short time, since most of the women returned to 
work to eaxn money, Women with twelve or more years educa- 
tion or women preferring full-tirne work were more inclined 
to contend that their wages at THS were much lower than if 
they held a permanent job. In the short run, however, it 
seems that reentrants are willing to trade off dollars for 
the positive features of tLe THS arrangement, such as the 
ability to move in and out of the Ir^bor force. 

On the baSiS of our findings we are able to conclude 
that the THS contributes positively to a woman's adjustment 
to the labor force after an extended absence, although it 
does not serve all female labor force participants equally 
v;ell. Because THS allows a reertrsnt to accept or reject 
jobs on a daily basis and generally offers a degree of 
flexibility not found in other labor market institutions, 
its social contribution should not be discounted. 

On balance, THS met the needs of women, particularly 
those with children. It enabled women who otherwise might 
not have been able to find acceptable emplo^/ment to con- 
tribute to tlieir household income, even if only in the short 
run. Of greater significance, however, were the contacts 
made with potential employers originally referred by THS. 
These contacts had a positive influence on long run adjust- 
ments to the world of work. In effect, the THS is a "half 
way house** where women can fulfill theii immediate employment 
needs, whether to acquire needed experience in order to 
secure a better permanent position, or to reconcile family 
commitments with work. 

Our findings suggest that agencies presently dissemi- 
nating labor market information, such as the Employment 
Service, schools, and manpower training programs, should be 
alerted to the range of opportunities provided by THS-- 
particularly for women returning to work. In addition, 
employers should be made aware of the fact that the THS 
industry can provide competently qualified employees to 
meet temporary needs. 
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Th^' THS industry, vhiie acting as an intermediary for 
numerous t'irr.s, has the image of being predominantly an 
iiiteriTiediary for female clerical personnel. This image is 
tru*c to the extent that the bulk of THS placements is in 
these areas, and most THS advertising is for employees with 
r.hese skills. Yet THS cniployecs tend to be overqualif ied , 
probably capable of meeting the job requirements of other 
than clerical occupations Since many women return to work 
by initially accepting a less than full-rime job, if more 
than clerical occupations were available on a *'temporary^* 
basis, many women would be able more fully to utilize their 
talents. At the present time, however, there are few 
alternate institutions capable of providing women with the 
unique advantages of a THS, There are significant social 
benefits to be derived should THS emphasize occupations 
other than clerical, or should new institutions be created 
to meet this need. 

It is advisable to experiment in one labor market area 
to determine the degree to which other public and private 
labor market institutions can interface with THS. An experi- 
ment such as this holds promise as the worlds of work 
and education are beginning to be viewed as a continuum and 
not as two distinct sequential segments of a person's life. 
Many educational institutions will have to alter their 
traditional scheduling practices, since it is unlikely that 
the vast majority of firms will revise normal work schedules 
to accommodate the continuing education needs of their 
employees. Hence, women wanting to continue their educa- 
tion, especially after an absence from the labor force, may 
find that the flexibility provided by THS permits them to 
work and learn simultaneously. 

During the next decade, female labor force participa- 
tion rates are expected to increase, especially among women 
aged 22 to 44, the group most likely to be returning to work. 
Family tin.incial needs, as well as subjective personal 
preferences, will promp^ these women to choose market work. 
Some of these women will migrate to temporary employment in 
order to "test the waters" of the world of work. Other women 
will want inteirmit tent periods of temporary employment 
because they prefer this type of arrangement or are unable 
to accept a permanent job. Regardless of why they want 
temporary employment, they can find work more rewarding if 
jobs other than clerical are open to them. It is advisable 
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to identify nonclerica], challenging occupations which lend 
themselves to a temporary arrangement • Our findings sug- 
gest that this would help make better use of the nation's 
labor supply, as well as better meet the needs and aspira- 
tions of female reentrants. 

Employers will be closing their doors to many quali- 
fied v;omen unless they are willing to consider hiring on a 
temporary basis in other than clerical occupations. As 
more women attend college, the investment: in human capital 
by female labor participants will contiime to increase. 
Moreover, as the labor force participation rates increase for 
women in those age groups most likely to be returning to 
work, employers will be able to hire more qualified women, 
and more women will be seeking temporary employment. 
Although this may necessitate restructuring some occupations 
which heretofore have been reserved for males, the benefits 
to be derived by employers are appreciable. As public 
policies regarding discrimination are refined, companies 
will find equal employment compliance more readily attainable 
if they are willing to hire women "temporarily" in all 
occupations . 

In the last few years, somie employers have abandoned 
the traditional five-day work week and have adopted flexi- 
work schedules. Perhaps nonstandard work schedules are 
unacceptable to many employers, but the pros and cons of 
alternate work schedules are being considered by public 
policymakers. We advise assessing the potential of temporary 
arrangements in conjunction with efforts to develop strate- 
gies to im.plement work schedules of a nontraditional nature. 
Similarly, as the costs and benefits of day care centers are 
merged, it would be practical to consider the role of 
temporary type arranj-;ements as part of such assessments. 
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APPENDIX A 



infor:-iation on non-response blas 



After a sample of 917 potential respondents was selec- 
ted, a letter was mailed to each woman explaining the nature 
ot the study and requesting her cooperation. Of the 908 
potential respondents, ^87 women were not assigned to 
interviewers because the letter was nonf orwardable or 
because the woman was deceased. Of the 721 cases ultimately 
assigned to the interviewers, 492 women were interviewed; 
46 women could not be located, 34 had moved out of the 
Philadelphia SMSA , anc' 149 were contacted but refused to 
participate in the study. This gave rise to three distinct 
groups: (1) those interviewed (492); (2) those who could 
not be located (267); and (3) those women contacted in the 
field but who refused to cooperate (149). As shown in 
Table 37, the percent of woiien falling into one of three 
groups is presented on the basis of work-related and demo- 
graphic variables . 

The data in Table 37 allow us to conclude that there 
are no differences between the women interviewed and those 
who refused to be interviewed when they are compared on 
the work-related and demographic variables mentioned. 
However, there are some differences among those interviewed 
and tlose we were not able to contact. The latter group 
tended to bo younger, more often single or separated, and 
have no or very few children. This might explain their 
greater mobility and hence our inability to contact them. 
Also, these women tended to apply in the earliest years. 
As expected, they were harder to locate. Because of these 
differences we cannot conclude that our sample is repre- 
sentative of all women who apply at THS . However, our 
sample does cover married women who tended to be out of work 
for a longer duration pre-THS, the prime candidates for 
reentrants . 

1:)7 
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tabl:-: 37. field interview results on the basis of work- 
keu'-vted and demographic variables 



Variables 



Interviewed Refusals 



Not 
Contacted 



v;okk-rei^\ted varubles 

Year of Appl ication at THS 

1967 

196H 
1909 
1970 

i971 
19 72 
1973 

Dura Li on betv;ecn Last Job and 
Application at the THS 

6-11 months 
12 - 2 3 months 
24 - 35 months 
36 - 59 months 
60 or more months 



47.7 
47.7 
57.6 
50.0 
52.2 
56.7 
71.7 



44.6 
52.3 
47.7 
57.7 
61.5 



16.6 
14.6 
18.7 
20.2 
13.0 
18.3 
13.3 



18.3 
13.4 
14 8 
15.5 
17.3 



35.5 
37.7 
23.6 
29.8 
34.8 
25.0 
15.0 



37.5 
34.3 
37.5 
26.8 
21.2 



1)!-: M( )t;R A i'H IC VAR I A BLE S 



Marital Status 

S ingle 
Married 
Separated 
Divorced 
Wi (lowed 



46.6 
57.2 
34.1 
43.9 
46.2 



11.7 
17.1 
11.4 
19.5 
19.2 



41.7 
25.7 
54.5 
36.6 
34 . 6 



Number of Children 
No children 

1 child 

2 children 

3 children 

4 children 

3 or more children 



40.1 
48.3 
60. 1 
58.8 
65.8 
71.7 



11.3 
25.2 
17.3 
15.0 
17.1 
6.5 



48.6 
26.6 
22.6 
26.3 
17.1 
21.7 



((Continued un next pa^;e) 
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TABLE 37 — Continued 



Not 

Variables Interviewed Refusals Contacted 



Age at Application 



20 - 24 
25 - 34 
35 - 44 
45 - 54 
55 and over 

Education 

12 years or less 

13 or more years 



48.8 9.9 41.3 

43.7 17.7 38.3 

58.3 18.1 23.6 

63.2 17.5 19.3 

69.2 - 30.4 



58.2 16.2 25.6 

50.6 16.5 32.9 
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ATFENDIX B 



CTULY OF WOf^iEri IN THE LABOR MARKET 



QUESTIONNAIRE A 



Case riumoer 



R^;'cpondent ' 3 Idcntif icaticn !:ur.ber 



H-'ll:., 'Mi33/'f^rc. ; , I'r. from the School of 

Busine::3 A'Jrr.inis t ra t ion at Temple University. We are interviewing?; wom^^n In this 
urea a.'j part cf a research project. Our stuJy is concerned with temporary help 

o'J^^h as ^^^^I^^^^HI^^I^I^^^^^HHIH and other siT^ilar agencies who 
rind t*-— p'.. rary employment for women in Jobs as secretaries, clerKs, salespeople, 
and K.':'y pun::h operatcrs, et^?. There is a great deal of Interest in knowing more 
about th^* special problems asr>r)ciated with women*s efforts at f^.ettlng and V:r-sping 
a J^'b. H^.pefully. ycur cooperation in this study will shod some light or/ -^w zo 
iielp wc;m**n who worK. You were selected by chance from amnng a group of who 
used a t'^mporary h*^^lp service. My reords Indicate that you registered with 

tStKMKiM^^^ would like to ask you a few questions. 

This study /.s sponsored by Temple University, not by mPIBI or any other tempor- 
ary h'^lp company. The jnr'orm.aticjn you give will be held in strict confidence and 
ur.^-d only in t.hf tv.rm r statistics atttr your answers have been combined with 
^.t'j.z^' . : f'^l.f'V w';m*''n bf-ir:*^ interviewed, 

TmE INTER^/IEW BEGAN 

A. EDUCATION AND TRAINING 



rst, I would lik*^' to ask some questions about you. 

d- w ".any years have you lived in the Philadelphia-Camden Metropolitan Area? (1) 

All or my life 1 

Number of years 



ERLC 



Wr.ut i.; the highest y».'ar of :;ctHjol you completcHj v 

fligh School . . .9 . . . 10 . . .11 . . .l.'^ (2) 
College . . 13 • • 1^ • • 15 • • l6 . . 17. . I8+ 
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2i' 



EKLC 



\<y^ 1 wcul':: iif.-: *:ai;c you about all cf *:he full and part-tirr.e Jobc (10^ 
^^a' ycu Kav^- ha^J :.r. iht lar.t few years. As I list each Job I will be 
a::<in.; yru :;oTe a'J iinirnal infornaticn about yrur wotk. and ynur place of 

Fire, ar^^ yr-u pr-i-cen^ly worK.lng? 

i<r ;grl work !i:::tory or; wgh?: hi::toky supplpj^^ent 



T?2^rORAKY HELP SERVICE EXPERIENCE 



'ii: 



11, 



1 wcul'J lihe to have you think back over all your work experience and 
all the terr.porary help ccxpunles you ever registered with. If you 
rr^:i.:. -..'r-.l :< r rtif zar.e company in more than one place, please include the dlffer- 
-M^, l .-Mti^r.:;, What iz the first comp any you ev er registered with? PLEASE 
LI3T i:; CHPOr.'OLOOICAL ORDER INCLUDING ^^^Hf REGISTRATION ON FACE SHEET. 

KKCORfj i:r::,cw UNDER A, thb:n ask B,C, D. 



wTia'. cjt> wa: 
that in? 



C.When did you 
register? 
(RECORD YEAR 
AND MONTH) 



D.Did you ever 
work for that 
company? 



ENTEHVIBrWKR: REVIEW WORK Hir:TCRY AND KAKE kliY CHANGES NECESSARY AS k RESULT 

:f information oivt::; in ^tUESTiCN ii. where any change::: madk in 

WORK HI::T0RY as a result of this RETJIEJ': 

Y-:> i 

No p 
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DO en 



more 



(13) 



'■•i 5 .'If'.'- ; i !-:'U"'.:: e:: wcul'J you bacK. to a terr^i^rrary help 

Ye:: ' a:jK A 1 

ASK A ') 



(14) 



hi:vir:w w'i^K ':j;v;oKy to zee if rkhpondent wa:: w orking f or A:r/ 

'^THKH T?-'!i GRARY Fii'JLP COf-IPANY WHILK WORKING FOR ■^■^BB 

'::EE' hF'ilJTRATION date; iJI-yr-N YOU Or; FACE SHEET). 
WA.: :nK::i CrJI.HN'T WOHKJUG FOR ANY OTHER AGc:NCY AT THAT TIMP:? 

Y-.-. 'a::k ;.uk:::tion 15 ^ 16) . . .1 

'GO TO QUK:jTior; 17 ) . . . .p 



u r.riv- ju.-:*. i i 1 :a *."'] ^^at wf;iie you were with Manpow<?r ctartin^^ 

'-i wore alco working for at Icact one? other temporary 

•'":p •v-[ ariy. M J you worK. lo r the oth er -£^ency more, le;:s, or about 
* h'? ::a''.'» a-^ount az yr.'i did for] 

A. Wny w'i..: it t.';at y^.u w^ r^ed More than ^^^^^BV « .(ASK A) 1 

'\iy f>ti'iMr i.ny ' ien ; L^gl; thanl^^^^H . .(ASK A; 2 

';/if;;r: . than y u did About the same 3 



(15) 



Wrjul 1 y^)U ; 1' ar.p t»'ll r-.e why ycu wor.^ed for r>.ore than one uCiTiporary (I6) 
h^'lp rr ar.y a" th»' ::arno tiir*-? 
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•i: : y':u ^o ^r^lr: bac< ab-^ut ^r.f- wcrH: histcry ycu Juct gave rr.-E 

■/•• r -1^ :., 'X any cc.r^ar.y 2/'.. u bec=tT.e cL-^-SLr^ c:' because ycu 

.:e:.'.. '.r:--r- :»r'- vie u.: I.v by a ^e^pc.rary help cor.pany? 



• • • • • ■ ."\ »^ ?C ■' 4 



C-r.Y rRI'.h ^^^0 Rhai::TRATI ON , CIRCLE THi:: JOB ITi JOE DKCCRIrTJO:; 
CCLLT'IN Bh.LOW DGUr^K LIN ?] THAT £::CD ZD BEFORE RESPOIVDEnT 
hEGICTERED AT^^H^H Cr; REG. ^A.E GlVEi; YOU & CHECK HERE 
TO INDICATE YOU HA^/E DONE THIS .5c ASK C^UESTIONS IN SECTION ( 
:1.:T0RY liELOW the d ouble lin e TRLAT ended BE?''0RE RESPONDENT 

ON REGIFTHSTION DATE GI'/EN YCU, 
: ECU ON D. 



REGISIER.ED AT 
CHECK HERE AND GO TO 



C. LA^T JOB DEFCRS GOING T0| 

V I J !. J ll>:v- a.:K a few qu estions about the last .job you had that 

^•^ ' -/'-^ r^r.i'^^-^^reti atHUHBdon » I rr.ean the Job 

.r^r Tr:JCHIr':':ON CIRCLED ON' JOB HISTORY SHr.ET) That job was one 
>ru. yrjj worr'.''i hours per wee>c. Is all tfiat correct'. 

:':':lcwi y^'s • 1 

:orrect work history :;'iprlement and 
r:y.t[A::i in space ai leff. 

KWHH: ^V^LE 0::E: .:(.^b ie^s than 3^ hours p-r weeK ;A3K A) . .3 
'](,h Vj hiours or T;ore per w^eK k 

:r.\i wcrr les:; than h-ur:; per weeK 



Y»' 



(ASK A 



EKLC 



Mi :ri l-'i ;/cvj usually earn a*- that job before dedu-., tions ? 
IE Ail-HuPRIArE TIME PERIOD >X ^per 



A r'l EH DEDUCT : ONS 

.::hcle rrji^HER 

I'ELOW. 



•i''ur . . 
fjay . . 
Wee< . . 
Month. . 
Year . . 
Other (SPECIFY) 
AMOUNT AFTER DEDUCTIONS 
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(20) 



EXPERIENCE 



?1. Now, I wnuld like 



to ask you some questions about when you went to 
for terr.porary jobs, and also what happened while you were associated" with" 
them. First, I am going to read you some items which may have influenced 

il^M^L^r.'^if™^ ''^^^ (REGir '^RATION DATE GIVEN 

ON FACh SHEET). As I read each item will you please tell ne if it was very 




io oreak monotony oi my 
household 

To oarn money 

To r,ain experience or 
improve my skills 



/ery Somewhat Not Very 

Important Important Important 



5 ASK A 



i'C 



people 



1.3 



6 ASK 
A 

10 



3 

7 

11 



Not at All 
ortant 



Imp c 



12 



16 



(2 



A, Awat was tlie rnaln reason you had for wanting to earn money at that time? 
Acis to maln%ain your G^andard cf living or v.-as i^ to improve ycur 

was it to provide for seme future want cr need, or 



tan:iard 



livinf^, cr 



>.cul:i you say it v,'ac fcr seme other reason'; 



Maintain standard cf living 17 

Improve standard cf living 18 

r\iture need iq 

Other (SPECIFY) ! ! pO 



EKLC 



H*:^ro arv seme cards which have reasons on them that people have given for (22) 
choosin..- a temporary help service. Please separate these into two piles; 
place m cne pile those reasons which wei 



re important to you in choosing a 




CARDS IN "::0T IMrORTAIiT*' 
THE:^ RECORTi ORDER Or \ 

:mforta:;ce: for CARi;o 1 
! ::: iMPORTAm ?ile 5y 

{NUMBERING 1,P,3. ET:. 

I iii coLir'.\* I . 
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: ror^ 

:portant . 

A . Opportunity to woric various places - for 

variety ^ 

B. Opportunity to meet a variety of 

people 3 

0 . Opportunity to evaluate m.y sriiil 

potential c 

0. Opportunity to learn new ,1nt^ D 

E, Opportunity to discover what Jobs are 

available v 

F. Opportunity to detennine if working is 

com.patible with my ether obligations .F 
J •Was available for a temporar^'^ period ~" 
only, was reluctant to taKe a 

permanent Job g 

1id net want anyone to rmcw I was "* 
wo r -ling T£ 

t- -Wanted to see if I would like working . .J 

K.Ohange in marital status k 

Prefer tem^pcrary em.pl oym.ent because cf * 

freedom & flexibility it provides . . 1 
X.Was seeking full-time emplo^-ment but " 

could not find any m 



23. 

How did you first find out about ^^^^B? Was it through a friend, a relative, (23) 
advertioerr.ent , c^r what ; 

Advertisement , . (ASK A) 1 

Friends 2 

Relative 

C^her (SPECIFY) 

A. What kind of advertiser.ent was that? 

2^. W]^y did you choose ■■l^^^^^^^l, rather than another temporary help (2^) 
company? 



When you registered at IBH^^^ what was your marital status? (25) 

Married 1 

Separated 2 

Divorced 3 

Widowed ^ 

Single 5 



?6, 



oince ycu applied at 



has your marital status changed? 

Yes .... (ASK A^ 1 

No 2 

change, and in what year;s'v 



(?6) 



W. -'^ri V u registered atl 



I, did you have children*: 
Yes .... 'ASK AyByC \ 1 

:;o 2 

Hew rany children did ycu have? Number 



(27) 



Ages 
Ages 



C. W:.a*: arrangements :jid you usually make for child care while you were 



arirlied at 



have ycu had any (m.orei children? 

Yes ^. • . . ;ASK A 5 ■ 

No. ...... 



, 1 



(28) 



r". • n c w m.any mo r t::; c r» j 
B. When were they ccrr.? 



had? 



Nur.fcer 



Years 



ERLC 
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>. AM-'ri ycu rrri.r..M* - 1 a*. ^■■Bi lor a ^o-porary v:vrv yen alec looKinc 

r.;r .'i" : * f•:•.•ln.•ri^ ruil--.i:r.o Job elo^•A•h^-^ r*-' ? 

::o t/u:K A ' i 

V,-; lA-::-: i-/^ 



(29) 



. . Wvr-' y-'U :.^C' 



ic^b wh'' r<-*. 



:.ay 1 1: h ^^^^^Bb ^ ^' ' ^-^ - 

,;• r::'.^-a.lly antlcipatod v 

y.rre ^an,'-^ . . • • A^VK A 

; 'j.^r. ..irr.e . . • . , ASr' A i 

Abcu" tJie r.a^.o 



tir.'j, or about ti^c lrnG-^l 



(30) 



■.ivh ' 



I'T,:: t:i:\'.- '.han yc u riginally 



ricv; icnr 



vou jntend 



(31) 



u :.a:: 



, wr.at. r:irid of \:crf. did you (32] 

ITTTTlL,:.: FJ^THKR THA:i JCH TITL£S.^ 



did you actually do whilt 



oarti^-^lar 3r:ills and talents yr-u possessed at tr.at tine, vriiLcn 
cr.e c -xer*? net uced. 
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35. While you w<?re at(_ _ 

SKills k abilitJes* "Would 
r^,oderately, only a little. 



to wh,«».t degree do you feel 
you say you improved them a 
or not at all? 

Great deal (ASK A) 

Moderately ..... (ASK A^ 

Little .;aSK A) 

Hot at all 



you improved ycur 
great deal. 



.1 

o 



A'liich skillr. v abilities were improved? 



36. Thinking of your total household earning at that time, approximately what 
were your earnings': 



(36) 



37. While at I 



I, did you ever refuse any jobs? 

Yes (ASK A 3) 
No 



A. About how many jobs did you usually refuse? Number 
Why did you refuse ;that/those; jobs/ 



per 



(37^ 



3B. While at HIH^H^did you worM for many different companies, a few companies, 
or for only one company? 

Many different companies 1 

A few companies 2 

Only one company 3 



(38) 



39* ^'ov; I would li'r<:e to asr. you some questio ns about w hat you observed about 
".he c'':mpany ( ies ; you worried for while at 



(39) 
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To what degree do you feel your experience with ^HH^I has helped 

you to ur.derstand the types of jobs for which you night qualify?' 

Do you feel it was very helpful, moderately helDful, of little helo . 

or of no help? Very helpful . . . ' . . 1 

Moderately helpful 2 

Little help ^ 

No help ....i 

Tc what degree do you feel your experience with g^^HB helped 
ycu ^understand the range of salaries available to you? Do you feel 
it was very helpful, moderately helpful, of little help, or of no help? 

Very helpful ,..5 

Moderately helpful 6 

Little help 7 

No help 8 

To what degree zz you feel your experience with ■BBHH helped 
you tc identify the types of ccxpanies who were hiring employees 
with srcills similar to yours? Do ycu feel it was very heloful. 
mcderately helpful, of little help, or of rr help? 

Very helpful . . . 9 

Moderately helpful 10 

Little help 11 

No help 12 
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very ho].p:"\il, -.r .K^rat ely i.c-lpr ul , 

. L 

^/li^'lp.iil. • • , , , , , , , , , , 

.iM'ul 3 

•all 



only 



':::in': par" , 
, Pair, or : 



•cor? 



.\.HK Ml. 



••V Mi«-:r;H ANY P:i I L.A:.h:Lr'HIA-CAMDEN f^MBH EXPERIENCE, 

::]hCLr: jci- ::: JCb Di-:n:RiPTio:J rouMNABOVE wa^/y lik:- 
:^{A7 :fhGA:; af.kh Kh::ir:.:izy.:r left ^H^B v cpieck :fi!:R:' 



:0 IM'iCATE YOj HA'.'r: DC:jE THI£: ASK QUESTIGNG I!; 




CHrX'K HKHK . E/r'RE.oo STATEy.Er:? 

OF IV.A^IVS AND :OMFLETE irir^^RV!?^- REICRT ON LAST PAGE. 



EXPERIEN'CE 

!-;cw, I vjcul-:i ao^. a few que.sMonr. abcun th^:* firr. t. Jet: ycu had that 

l:vv;ari after you loft ^^^H^H in the Phi ladelphia-Carr.cien ar<?a. 1 mean t.he 
yT^hrJ^:, JCP n?,f CRIPTIO:: circled C:i JCn history SIIEET;^. That job was or^£' 

'Tr.' "A-r.-' r-"^ .ycu wcr-'.t'.j ^hour3 oer woe^, Ir all that correct? 

Yen , 

:<EO':?^T • :• : :-.:.ow: rjr 



orke::t w:r?: .-irG^GRY cuppLEMErrr a:;d 
>.p:*a.::; j*. oFACe at left. 



han ho urn per weeK. 
re t: rr. n re per we e r^. • 



: a^;k 



•.urs : ■'. r v;ee' 



a:, t. 



t ;• tar' 



::r a: jritriate : 

"'ip'J^LP -Sir EE 



".u?h ci:: ycu usually earn before deduc- 



r.rur 

:-:c::-:h 

■ ^ r 

■■^hvr 7:"ej:fy . . . 
^'ou:;t after deduct: o: 




."uj: r,lver. r.e ror.pare with ycur hcurlj" ra:e at 
lur r.ew Jcb --/jch higher, sli^ght ly highe r., abcu: 
--UTh Icwer thar. ycur pay thru ict^ . 



vu-h higher . . 
71i:::htly ni^her 
About the 3a-:e. 
71i-htly Icwer . 
Mucr. lower . . . 
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Ir. *^onr.:'. ot* how rr.uch you eaniod per hour, hcv.'. die that Job corrpare with what (50 
ycu the U|_;r/ you c ould oam at that time'. Would you cay that Job which followed 
y; ur wc r- r*#'. ''hru I^^^HB t'^-id you T.uch ncre, r»li£;hMy more, about the sarre, 
.r.ll.'rit 1;/ le::c. , cr nucr. lecn *L:it. you t,houf;.':: . you could earn at that tint . 

Much ncre 1 

Jl.l^^^htly r.cri- P 

At^cut the '::a''.e * 

olir;htly lesc U 

Much lo.;s 

In ^err.G rf 'iMlizlr..; y{ -.rr r.^lll , when yo u firrt began that Job, how did It (51 
rr-^-parc wl*h *:icr.e ycu hrlp il^iru ■^HHBl'^ Would you ray you were able to 
u*:ili::e ycur 3Killn r.u.Si more, somewhat more, about i.he nar:e., soTiewhat leGS,, 
• r than had at.HB^^B? 

Much more , 1 

Soir.ewhat r^ore 2 

About the Gar.e 3 

Sorr;ewhat le^ss ^4 

vus-h lesr^ 

Vv'^uT. yo\A h -^ran th.at ,^ 'b , dc you thlnK your skill potential war. utilised fully , 

rr-:- v/L:i* . vv»rv li-.-Mo, ov nrt at all? 

Fully 1 

Sorr.ewhat ^ .... 2 

Very little ^ 

:;ct at all h 



)1. 



TIME irnERVIFrA 



' T A L I "i 7 ER V I EW 



MINUTES 



:e of i::T£Rvirw 



2 ^ i 
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APPENDIX C 



THE MEASUREMENT AND SOURCE OF THE DEPENDENT 
AND EXPLANATORY VARIABLES 



THE MEASUREMENT OF DEPENDENT VARIABLES 

That portion of each research question focusing on a 
dependent variable is set forth below and the source and 
measurement of the dependent variable is then explained. 
The sequencing of the questions is in keeping with the evolu- 
tion of the women's work-related experiences and the longi- 
tudinal design of the study, 

QUESTION I - For those women reentering the 
work force through THS: What were their 
work histories in a five-year period prior 
to applying at TriS? 

Our major concern here is with the reentrant's work 
experience during the five years prior to her applying at 
THS. The measure used is "percent time worked" in the pre- 
THS period. The information used to construct this measure 
was obtained from the work history section of the question- 
naire (Item 10),^ where, among other things, women were 
asked to reconstruct their cmplojnment history in terms of 
the actual tin;e they worked. Since each woman was idle for 
at least six months prior to her application at THS — out 
of the possible 60 months encompassed in the pre -THS period- 
this variable can range from 0 to 90 percent only. 

QUESTION II - Among women reentering the work 
force through THS: What factors influenced the 
decision to return to work? Were these women 
more interested in "earning money,'* "gaining 
experience," "breaking household monotony," 
and/or "meeting people"? 



See Appendix B for a copy of the questionnaire. 
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To address the issues raised in Research Question II, 
the women wex.e asked to rank the importance of each of four 
reasons for returning to work (Item 2). These reasons were: 
(1) to earn money; (2) to gain experience or improve skills; 
(3) to break household monotony; and (4) to meet people. 
For each reason, respondents were asked to rank it from 
"very important" to "not important at all." Thus, it is 
possible to compare the relative importance given for each 
of the four reasons and to examine the characteristics of 
those women who ranked each particular reason accordingly. 

QUESTION III - Among women reentering the work 
force through THS: Why did women select a 
THS when they decided to return to work? 

In order to ascertain why reentrants selected a THS 
as a vehicle to return to work, the women were asked to 
rank order among twelve possible reasons for applying at a 
THS (Item 22) those they considered important. Because two 
were so infrequently mentioned, they were deleted from the 
analysis. Each remaining reason was thus assigned a score 
from 1 to 10 in terms of its importance in the decision to 
choose a THS. Scores on the 10 reasons were then factor 
analyzed to determine whether women ranking one particular 
reason as important (unimportant) also tended to rank any 
other reasons as important (unimportant) That is, scores 
on the 10 reasons were factor analyzed to determine the number 
of distinct dimensions underlying the reasons for choosing 
a THS, The factor analysis indicated that the 10 reasons 
might be more easily subsumed under three broad headings: 
(1) chose THS to gain labor market information; (2) chose 
THS because temporary jobs were preferred, and (3) chose THS 
because variety was preferred or to determine whether work 
was compatible with one^s life style. 

On each of the three factors derived from the analysis, 
the factor scores for the women are used as dependent vari- 
ables. For each factor the scores are continuous measures 
rating the degree to which a woman considered that factor to 
be important in choosing a THS as the vehicle for reentry into 
the labor market. 



2The factor analysis is discussed further in Harrv H. 
Haiinan, Modem Factor Analysis (Chicago, 111.: University 
of Chicago Press, 1967). 
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QUESTION IV - After reentering the work force 
through THS: What types of work-related 
experiences transpired during their affili- 
ation with THS? 

During the period while reentrants were affiliated 
with THS, the particular labor market experiences of interest 
include: (1) length of affiliation with THS; (2) the nxamber 
of days worked at THS; (3) the number of jobs held while 
with THS; (4) the number of different job classifications 
worked; (5) the average number of days worked per job; 

(6) the number of different companies to which assigned; and 

(7) the average number of refusals per woman per month. 
The measurement and source of each of these variables are 
described below: 

The length of affiliation with THS - Affiliation means 
that a woman was ''on call" with the THS, Women did, how- 
ever, reserve the right to refuse specific assignments. To 
determine the length of a reentrant's affiliation with THS, 
the date of her application was used in conjunction with the 
date she no longer accepted assignments. Each of these 
dates was available from the personnel files maintained 
by the THS, and the length of affiliation was measured in 
terms of the actual number of months between the two dates. 

The number of days worked for THS - The actual number 
of days vrorking for THS customers was calculated from the 
personnel files maintained by THS. Adjustments were made 
for those jobs having beginning or ending dates that encom- 
passed weekends or holidays. 

The number of jobs held while with THS - The actual 
number of jobs held while affiliated with THS was made 
available through the THS perscr.nel files. 

The number of different job classifications worked 
while at THS - The number of different job classifications 
in which a respondent worked while with THS was obtained 
froir. the personnel files maintained by the THS. This measure 
serves as one indication of the variety and diversity of a 
woman's labor market experience • 
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The average number of days worked per job - To deter- 
mine the average length of a job held while at THS , the total 
number of days a woman worked was divided by the total num- 
ber of jobs held. This information was also developed from 
the personnel files maintained by the THS. 

The number of different companies to which assigned - 
During the course of the personal interviews, each woman was 
asked if she worked for only one company, a few companies, 
or many companies while at the THS (Item 38). As was also 
the case with a number of other dimensions of work experience 
during the period affiliated with THS, this measure provides 
an indication of the exposure to the vorld of work made 
available through THS. 

The average number of refusals per woman per month - 
To determine the average number of times per month a woman 
refused a job offered by THS, the number of times a job was 
refused was divided by the number of months affiliated with 
THS. Although technically free to refuse jobs for any 
reason, THS employees understood that after a certain number 
of refusals the THS was less likely to offer them jobs. 
To a certain extent, therefore, this measure serves as an 
indication of a woman's availability for work during the 
period in which she was affiliated with THS. Information 
concerning joh refusals was obtained from the personal 
interview (Item 37). 

QUESTION V - After reentering the work force 
through THS: What were the personal evalu- 
ations of the ^ experience? 

In order to address reentrants' evaluation of the THS 
experience- -five specific measures obtained through the 
personal interviews were utilized. Each of the five evalu- 
ations of the THS experience is described briefly below: 

The value of the THS experience in gaining labor tnarket 
informatioii - Each reentrant was asked to evaluate the 
degree to which the THS experience enabled her to understand 
the following items of labor market information: (a) salary 
ranges available to her; (b) jobs for which she might 
qualify; and (c) the types of companies hiring women with 
her skills. Each item was rated from "very helpful" to "no 
help." A composite score was derived by sxjmming the responses 
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to each item, thus providing an overall measure of the degree 
CO which the THS experience helped her gain labor market 
infomiation. This inf oriDation was made available through 
Item 39 of the personal interview instrument. 

The value of THS experience for improving skills - 
Each reentrant was asked to evaluate the degree to which her 
skills improved while affiliated with the THS (Item 35), 
thus providing a measure of the on-^the-^job training gained 
by working for the THS. This assessment was rated from ^'a 
great deal" to "not at all." 

The value of THS experience in meeting employment 
needs - Each reentrant was asked to assess the degree to 
which the THS met her job needs (Item 44). The assessment 
was in terms of meeting her needs "very well," to "not at 
all." 

The value of THS in terms of wages - Each reentrant was 
asked during the personal interview to compare the wages she 
earned while at THS to those she might have earned if she 
had a permanent job (Item 43), The comparison was made in 
terms of the degree to which THS wages were "much higher" 
to "much lower." 

The overall value of THS; would the woman return? - 
Each woman was also asked during the personal interview if 
she "would" or "would not" return to a THS under circum- 
stances similar to those when she applied (Item 46). 

QUESTION IV - In terms of subsequent labor 
force participation in particular: What 
types of labor market experience transpired 
subsequent to leaving THS? 

In order to address this issue ^ information was 
obtained during the personal interview pertaining to the 
number of months a wom^an worked from the time she left THS 
up to the time of the interview (Item 47). 
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THE RATIONALE, SOURCE AND MEASUREMENT OF EXPIJVNATORY 
VARIABLES 



In deciding whether to work a woman will weigh numerous 
subjective preferences and obligntions in addition to assess- 
ing the demand for labor. The aotenminants influencing 
this decision differ from one woman to another, but research 
findings Indicate that certain determinants are more 
important than others. Before indicating the source and 
measurement of the explanatory variables relied on in this 
study, a brief summary of other research findings is pre- 
sented. These findings constitute the rationale which 
prompted us to include certain explanatory variables in the 
regression models. 

The ixge of a woman is one important factor in deter- 
mining her labor force activity. Obviously, the physical 
capacity to work is a function of an individual's age. 
Moreover, in analyzing the amount of labor market experience, 
age is important since it reflects the amount of time a 
woman could possibly work. Especially in the case of 
married women, age also indicates where the wonan is on the 
life-work cycle. Female labor force participation rates 
increase until the late teens or early twenties, decline 
over the next eight to ten years, and then begin co rise 
again. **For married women, the explanation for entry, 
withdrawal, and reentry to the labor force lie?;, of course, 
in their need to time their work activity to coincide with 
marriage, child-bearing and child-rearing, "3 Thus, inter- 
re late-d variables affect the relationship between age and 
labor force activity. Age differences may also reflect 
differences in the value of a given stock of human capital- 

According to Kreps , '^The probability of a woman's 
working is influenced first and foremost by her marital 



'J 

^Juniata Kreps, Sex in the Market Place: Americr m 
vNomen at Work (Baltimore and London: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1971), p. 28. 

"•"wiiliam G. Bowen and T. Aldrich Finegan, The Economics 
of Labor Force Participation (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 

University Press, 1969), p. ICS. 
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status."^ Single, divorced and separated women have tra- 
ditionally been more inclined to v/ork than married women. 
This is not surprising, given that most of the former are 
probably the sole wage earners in the household and generally 
have fewer household obligations. A key determinant of a 
married woman's labor force activity is her children, par- 
ticularly pre-school youngsters. Bowen and Finegan found 
that children under six take precedence over any other age 
category of children in determining the labor force status 
of women. ^ Their influence on a mother's labor force par- 
ticipation is evident in a number of ways: children increase 
the amount of work to be done in the home; they increase 
the family's r^eed for income, and older children provide a 
possible source of assistance with home chores. While the 
first has a negative influence upon a mother working, the 
latter two increase the probability of her working.' For 
children between the ages of 6 and 17, the nation's educa- 
tional system assumes responsibility for the children for 
a large part of the day. With respect to pre-schoolers 
and other children when not in school, alternative arrange- 
ments must be found- -relatives or friends, other household 
members (e.g, older brothers or sisters), or forma] day care 
centers . 

The more human capital possessed by an individual, 
other things equal, the more rewarding we generally expect 
labor market experience to be. An individual's human 
capital can be viewed as a reflection of one's skills, 
abilities, and knowledge. This is usually considered to be 
the case for reentrant women as well as all others since 
the greater their human capital, the greater the incentive 
to participate in the labor market. 

The relationship between education and labor force 
participation has been considered in exploring the theory of 
wage differences among individuals. In sum, this theory 
argues that better-paying jobs are available to those who 
have more education and training (greater investment in 



-^Kreps , op. cit . , p . 18 . 

^Bcwen and Finegan, op. cit . , p. 98. 

7 lbid . , p. 96. 
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huiDan capital), and because they can command high wages they 
are more inclined to choose work over leisure. 8 

Many researchers^ have noted that wives are less 
inclined to work as their husbands' incomes rise. Mincer, 
and later Cain,^^ examined not only the current level but 
also the stability of the family's income. Distinguishing 
between permanent and transitory income, Mincer concluded 
that a wife's labor force participation is responsive to 
declines in transitory income. On the other hand, Cain foun 
that his measure of transitory income had a smaller"' negative 
effect than permanent income on the wife's emplojnaaent . 

Closely tied to the notion of a wife contributing 
financially to her family is the related possibility of a 
wife working to insure a financial future apart from her 



^T.W. Scbultz, "Investment in Human Capital," America 
Economic Review , Vol. 51 (1961), pp. 1-17. 

9joan E. Crowley, et_al . , Facts and Fiction about the 
American Working Woman , ERIC (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Michigan 
University Institute for Social Research, January 1973), 
pp. 12-13; Marion Gross Sobol, "A Dynamic Analysis of Labor 
Force Participation of Married Women of Child-Bearing Age," 
The Journal of Human Resources , VIII (Fall 1973), p- 502; 
Kreps, op. cit . » p. 30. 

^^Jacob Mincer, ''Labor Supply, Family Income, and Con- 
sumption," American Economic Review (May 1960), pp. 574-583. 

^^Glenn G. Cain, Married Women in the Labor Force; Ar 
Economic Analysis (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1966). 

^^This distinction is based on the work of Milton 
Friedman, A Theory of the Consumption Function (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1957). Penxianent or 
predicted income is income over the long run, based on the 
husband's age, education, etc. The husband's transitory 
income is the difference between the actual income and the 
permanent (expected) incoiue . 
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husband. As Bergr.an rr. ^ -e Irran^-^ connnented , . . In this 

day of unstable marriages a v;^;nan who refrains from working 
during marriage is risky position with her own 

financial future and tha'. of :.er children." 

Obviously, anot .er fr.ctor influencing a woman's decis- 
ion to accept or reject a job is the location of the job 
relative to transportat iun. Using commuting time as a 
measure of transportat icn , Parnes found an inverse relation- 
ship between the tin:e required to get to the job and the 
degree a woman was attached to the labor market. 

While the de tern-iinants noted above may be important, 
a woman's decision to v/ork may also be influenced by 
sociological and psyciu) i r^^ical factors: 

They (women) v;ork n only to contribute to 
the family's fundin;, for goods and services, 
but for greater i;erso-.al autonomy in spending, 
for status insi^^c^ and outside the family, to 
occupy themselves in an interesting way, to 
meet people, to have the excitement of being 
in a contest for advancement, to reduce the 
amount of housework they do and to get away 
from spending all day with their children. 

Depending upon the stage in a woman's life, other fac- 
tors may prompt her to seek outside employment: the frus- 
trations of child-rearing or, conversely, the joys and 
subsequent feelings of loss once the children are no longer 
dependent upon her ir.ay nove a woman into the labor market. 
Hoffman, for example, lias discussed the psychological needs 



l^Barbara R. Bcr^-:ian and Irma Adelman, "The 1973 Report 
of the President's Council of Economic A«^visors: The Eco- 
nomic Role of Women,'' Araerican Economic Review (September 
1973), p. 512. 

^^Parnes et al . , op. cit . , pp. 116-121- 
^^Bergman and Adelriian, op. cit . , p. 512. 

l^L.W. Hoffman, "The D<^rjslon to Work,** in The Employed 
Mother in America , F.l. Nye and L.W. Hoffman (eds.) 
(Chicago: RandMcNally, 1963), pp. 29-30. 
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of two types of younger married women which influence their 
decisions to return to work after their youngest child enters 
school. One type of woman was satisfied with her role in 
the household as long as her children were at home, demand- 
ing almost constant attention. This woman feelf no longer 
needed, dissatisfied, and afraid of growing old. A dif- 
ferent type of woman felt continual frustration when her 
children were at home. The pre-school years were marked 
by deferred gratifications, restrained impulses, and force 
role behaviors. The entrance of the youngest child into 
school may provide a sense of release for this woman. 

While theories have been developed to explain why a 
woman participates in the labor market, no accepted theory 
has been advanced to explain why a woman selects a THS . 
Logically, a woman chooses a THS in relation to the unique 
opportunities it offers: to work various places, evaluate 
her skill potential, discover the availability of jobs and 
to detemine if work is compatible with other obligations. 
She might satisfy work-related needs by direct participation 
in the labor market. But, through a THS she may satisfy 
these needs more readily because of its transactional func- 
tions. Her work experience with a THS, in turn, is likely 
to be influenced by che reasons that prompted her to select 
it in the first place. 

The factors described above relate to the supply 
aspects of women's labor force activity, but the probability 
of a woman getting a job is conditioned by a host of vari- 
ables on the demand side. The unemployment level plays a 
major role, particularly to the extent that the discouraged 
worker effect dominates the additional worker hypothesis-'-^ 
in female labor force participation. Size of the female 
labor force, as well as the prevailing wage rates for women 
workers, are two additional labor market variables which 



17w.W. Woytinsky, Additional Worker and the Volume of 
Unemplo>Tnent in the Depression (New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1940); Kenneth Strand and Thomas Dernburg, 
''Cyclical Variation in Civilian Labor Force Participation," 
Review of Economics and Statistics (November 196<i) , pp. 378- 
391; Alfred Telia, ''The Relation of Labor Force to Employ- 
ment, Industrial and Labor Relations Review (April 1964), 
pp. 454-469. 
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interact with individual characteristics and conditions to 
determine the labor force activity of woinen. Although such 
demand determinants are important, the emphasis in this 
study is on the supply side, i.e., the THS employee. 

Given these findings, certain explanatory variables 
were used in this study. Belw is the source of each 
variable and the manner in which it was measured. Unless 
otherwise notpJ, these variables are used in each of the 
regression models. 

Age - In this study, age is measured by three categori- 
cal variables which classify reentrants as either 22-29, 
30-44, or 45-54 years of age. The age of each woman was 
obtained from THS personnel files. 

Marital Status - Marital status is defined in terms 
of three mutually exclusive categorical variables: married, 
spouse present; single; or separated, divorced or widowed. 
This information was obtained from THS personnel files and 
updated during the course of the personal interviews (Item 
26). 

Children - The presence and age distribution of children 
are encompassed within three categorical variables: those 
without children, those with at least one child under six, 
and those with children but none less than six. As was the 
case with marital status, this information was updated at 
the time of the personal interview (Item 28). 

C»*rriculum-Training - Curriculum-training is measured 
by four categorical variables classifying respondents as 
having followed one of four training paths: (a) commercial 
only; (b) commercial to academic; (c) academic only; and 
(d) academic to commercial. Three items were used to con- 
struct this variable: high school curriculum (Item 4), 
type of college (Item 7), and clerical training taken apart 
from high school and college before THS application (Item 9). 

Education - Education is also v:!iiasured in terms of 
three categorical variables. In this case, reentrants are 
classified as having: less than 12, 12, or more than 12 
years of formal schooling (Item 2). 
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Highest Manual-Clerical Score - The highest test scores 
received on any manual-clerical exam (typing, shorthand, 
etc.) are categorized as: (a) above average, (b) average; 
(c) below average; or (d) did not take test. These data 
were obtained from the personnel files maintained by the 
THS. 

Percent Household Income^^ - The proportion of total 
household income attributable to the reentrant while affili- 
ated v/ith the THS i' actually delined in terms of a continu- 
ous measure. During the personal interview each reentrant 
was asked to approximate the actual percent of total house- 
hold income their THS wages represented (Item 36). For 
purposes of this analysis, however, this variable has been 
categorized as follows: (a) i-5 percent; (b) S-'jO percent; 
or (c) 51-100 percent • 

Car Available^^ - On the application form each woman 
was asked if she had e car available for transportation to 
and from THS jobs. This information is simply classified 
as a "y^s" cr *'no'* response. 

70 

Year of Application - It may be that those women 
who applied to THS in different years had different work 
experience because of year-to-year differences in the demand 
for labor within the local labur market. Hence, the year 
a woman applied, which was obtained from personnel files, 
was used as an explanatory variable essentially to opera- 
tionalize the demand for labor. 



^^This variable is Included in the models which per- 
tain to the THS period and the post-THS period. 

^^This variable is included in the models which per- 
tain to the THS period only since the availability of a car 
in the pre-THS and post-THS periods was not ascertained. 

^^Although the primary purpose of this variable is 
to capture changes in the demand for labor, wherr^ it is used 
to account for other phenomena its alternate use will be 
explained. 
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In addition to the above explanatory variables, some 
of the dependent variables mentioned in this appendix 
previously were used as explanatory variables. This is in 
keeping with the longitudinal design of the study- We 
assumed that a reentrant's work experience which transpired 
in an earlier time period would influence her labor market 
behavior in future time periods. Where a once -de pendent 
variable is used subsequently as an explanatory variable is 
clearly indicated in Figure 1, pp. 12-13. 



APPENDIX D 



FACTOR ANALYSIS --REASONS FOR P-ETURNING TO WORK 
THROUGH A TEMPORARY HELP SERVICE 



Reason 


Possible Reasons Chosen by Respondents 


1 


Opportunity to work various places — for variety 


2 


Opportunity to meet a variety of people 




nnnnynin 1 1" V ^n pvflliifltp mv skill DOtential 


4 


Opportunity to learn new jobs 


5 


Opportunity to discover what jobs are available 


6 


Opportunity to determine if working is compatible 
with my other obligations 


7 


Was available for a temporary period only, was 
reluctant to take a permanent job 


8 


Wanted to see if I would like working 


9 


Prefer temporary employment because of freedom 
and flexibility it provides 


10 


Was seeking full-time employment but could not 
find any 
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BASIS FOR EXTRACTION OF FACTORS 





Eigen-^ 


Percent of 


Cximulative 


Re as on 


Value 


Variance 


Percent 


1 


X • O / KJyJ^ 


18 . 7 


18.7 


2 


^ A7 1 1 ^ 
L J L 


16 7 


35.4 


3 


1.53881 


15. 4 


50.8 




Q7 ^ '^A 
• y / J JO 


9 8 


60.6 


5 


.83671 


8.4 


68.9 


6 


.72626 


7.3 


76.2 


7 


.70038 


7.0 


83.2 


8 


.63662 


6.4 


89.6 


9 


.55973 


5.6 


95.2 


10 


.48493 


4.8 


100.0 


FINAL COMMUNALITY ESTIMATES 




Reason 


Communality 






1 


.35757 






2 


.17603 






3 


.36519 






4 


.48958 






5 


.14190 






6 


.30280 






7 


.26726 






8 


.19680 






9 


.38799 






10 


.39231 
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UNROTATED FACTOR MATRIX 



Reason Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 



1 


.06060 


.58236 


.12146 


2 


.133^ : 


.38295 


.10788 


3 


.44253 


-.09904 


.39944 


4 


.55178 


.22652 


.36580 


5 


.37014 


-.03826 


.05852 


6 


-.04613 


-.41296 


.36076 


7 


-.46184 


.03924 


.22896 


8 


.00192 


-.34661 


.27688 


9 


-.44509 


.35611 


.25113 


10 


.37633 


.01315 


-.50052 



VARIMAX ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX AFTER ROTATION WITH KAISER NOR- 
MALIZATION 



Reason Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 



1 


.18925 


.18322 


.53683 


2 


.21132 


.07637 


.35431 


3 


.58189 


-.04855 


-.15567 


4 


.67371 


-.06768 


.17638 


5 


.30479 


-.22057 


-.01865 


6 


.16632 


.18149 


-.49214 


7 


-,17658 


,48216 


-.06007 


8 


.15160 


.10675 


-.40302 


9 


-.11517 


.56249 


.24152 


10 


-.06398 


-.59927 


.17058 
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TRANSFORI-IATION MATRIX FOR THE ROTATION 



Factor 



Factor 1 



Factor 2 



Factor 3 



1 
2 
3 



.72745 
.10794 
.67762 



.68041 
.24108 
.69204 



.08866 
. 96448 
-.24882 



FACTOR SCORE COEFFICIENTS 



Reason 


Factor 1 


Factor 2 


Factor 3 


I 


.11441 


.11581 


.34322 


2 


.08804 


.04259 


.17422 


3 


.32559 


-.00250 


-.11635 


4 


.46574 


-.00564 


.12750 


5 


.11814 


-.08922 


-.01447 


6 


.11651 


.11130 


-.29851 


7 


-.07690 


,24436 


-.03602 


8 


.07838 


.05978 


-.21370 


9 


-.04557 


.34667 


.16419 


10 


-.07737 


-.38286 


.11883 
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